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VISIT YOUR KEA HEADQUARTERS—During the Convention, the new home of the KEA, 
2303 South Third Street, will be open to visitors on Thursday, April 10, from 1}. to 
4 p.m. and on Friday, April 11, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Visitors will be welcome. 
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IT WASN'T RAINING 
WHEN NOAH STARTED 
THE ARK 


Insurance, too, must be planned ahead of time 


Be prepared for disability as the result of 
sickness or accident through your 


KEA TEACHER GROUP INSURANCE 


HAVE YOUR LOCAL ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT OR 
SUPERINTENDENT MAKE A REQUEST THAT THE 
KEA PLAN BE PRESENTED TO YOUR 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Kentucky Group Office: 360 Francis Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Please send me full information concerning the KEA Income Protection Plan. 











UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 1958 
June 16 to July 19—July 21 to August 23 


The University of Louisville in the city of Louisville, offers the cultural and recreational facili- 
ties available only in such a metropolitan location. An air-conditioned campus makes Summer 
School attendance a pleasure. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION, 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES AND THE HUMANITIES 





SPECIAL WORKSHOPS WORKSHOPS 
THE SCIENCES IN AMERICAN CULTURE Elementary Education 


Secondary Education 


“For Teachers of Mentally Handicapped Pre-School Education 
Children—Laboratory Experience . Psychological Foundations 


*For Teachers of Hard of Hearing Chil- in Education 
dren—Laboratory Experience Core Curriculum 
Audio-visual Aids 








* iad Crusade for Children Scholarships are avail- 
a 


Guidance 





Director of Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
LOUISVILLE 8, KENTUCKY 


| am interested in Summer School. Please send to me a 
Summer School Schedule []; a Graduate School Bulletin (]; SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
an Arts and Science Bulletin []; more information on the 
Teacher Tuition Scholarship Refund Plan [7]. June 16- July 2% 


Name. 
che Workshops and courses in Graduate Music 
Education leading to Master of Music 
Education Degree. 











City 
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To grade school teachers 
Although the youngster 
at right is younger than 
elementary school child, 


may be happily applied 
to any grade. 
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FOR MERRY MONTH OF May 


Here is an idea you may care to 
adapt to your use. It is rooted in the 
love of flowers so natural to children 
—and in their perennial delight in 
wearing a costume. And a clown suit 
is always a great favorite, easy to 
make—and gay. 


For May Day Fun—week or day be- 
fore May Day—as seat work or in 
art class, boys and girls could be 
busily engaged in creating baskets 
and flowers. Depending on aptitude 
and grade, baskets of flowers could be 
for mother, for pta, trays for hospi- 
tals, old peoples’ homes, etc. 


Messengers would deliver baskets 
in clown suits—the suits to add to 


the gaiety and light heartedness of 
“Merry May.” 


For May Birthdays —The thinking 
behind the idea of flowers and clowns 
could be used all month long in cele- 
brating birthdays of pupils or great 
people born this month. You might 
bunch and celebrate all same day. 


Preparation for May birthdays 
would be a room affair and take time 
if children have to do any research in 
connection with the May “greats.” 


Invitations might be clowns cut out 
from magazines or painted or drawn 
by children. And a flower should be 
pasted, taped or drawn as though 
clown were holding it. 


For a quick little lift! 


The cool, lively flavor 
and natural chewing of refreshing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum give you a nice, 
little “pick up."’ Satisfies for a between meal treat 
yet never rich or filling. Enjoy daily! Millions do! 











Calendar of Events 














April 1-30: Teaching Career 
Month. 


April 6-11: Study Conference, 
Association for Childhood Interna. 
tional (ACEI), Atlantic City. 


April 6-12: Youth Talent Show, 
Jefferson County Armory, Louis. 
ville. 

April 7-8: Annual Meeting of 
National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Special Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

April 7-18: Art Exhibit, Jeffer. 
son County Schools, University of 
Louisville Library. 


April 9-11: Annual Convention, 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville. 


April 9-12: Annual Meeting of 
the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


April 11-12: 1958 Scout-O-Rama, 
Fairgrounds Exposition Center, 
Louisville. 


April 17-19: National School 
Boards’ Association Convention, 
Miami Beach. 


April 24-26: Eleventh University 
of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference, Lexington. 


June 21-24: Student NEA Work- 
shop, Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 22-24: National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 24-28: Thirteenth Annual 
NCTEPS Conference, B.G.S.U., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


June 29-July 4: Annual Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Cleveland. 


July 6-18: Classroom Teachers 
National Conference, B.G.S.U, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


NSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. DYER 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Erato ys Gay 


Your students’ need for knowledge was never so great 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly designed in every 
detail to give the student the greatest help to answer his 
“need for knowledge.” It is even more important today 
as the world becomes more complex. 

Visual aids increase memory retention. There are more 
than 20,000 illustrations — over 3,000 in color. World 
Book’s style encourages interest and advanced reading. 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 54, Illinois 


April, 1958 


A single alphabetical arrangement makes World Book 
inviting and easy to use for any student. 
All articles are authentic, complete, and up to date, 
prepared by foremost authorities on every subject. 
Indeed, World Book Encyclopedia deserves a place in 
every classroom. We invite you to examine World Book 
at your state or local convention. 


FREE! World Book service booklet for teachers, 
“A Classroom Clinic on Guiding the Gifted Child.”’ 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


Duane Tice 
85 E. Gay Street 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


Harry Wilk 
608 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


One of the very first products made by man was leather. Although age-old 
processes are still followed, modern manufacturing techniques have 
transformed the leather industry. Turning hides into a variety of articles, 
ranging from handbags to industrial belting, calls for many highly 
skilled operations—and dependable, economical railroad transportation! 


Leather starts its long trip to you “on the 
hoof” — in stockcars that carry animals 
to meat-packing plants. The majority of 
the hides and skins used to make leather 
are actually by-products of the meat 
industry. 


Tanned leather still does not look like 
the leather you use and wear every day. 
First, it must be dyed or colored, then 
“finished” in a variety of ways. Then it is 
shipped to factories across the country — 
again by railroad. 


The perishable hides and skins go by rail 
to tanneries, where they are converted 
into leather by “tanning” — soaking in 
baths of vegetable extracts or chromium 
compounds. This process may take as long 
as 6 months. 
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Shoes are the most important single item 
manufactured from leather. Over half a 
billion pairs were made in this country 
last year! Luggage, gloves, belts and up- 


holstery are other big uses of this supple, 


sturdy material. 


Supplying the leather industry with low-cost transportation 
is a big job for America’s railroads. It’s another example of how 
the railroads serve the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, 


and economically. 


Association of 
American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 35. 
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Pleare Note 


Federal Support for Education 
The NEA has proposed and a bill 
has been introduced to provide that 
a four-year program of support to 
the states be set up for teacher 
salaries and/or school construction. 
Details are given on pages 8-9. 


1958 Convention 

Highlights of the Convention are 
described on pages 10-13 and a 
Guide to sectional meetings and 
other bits of needed information 
are given on pages 15-18. 


Retirement System 

Provisions of the amendments to 
the Teachers Retirement System 
proposed by KEA and passed by 
the 1958 Legislature are outlined 
on page 14. 





UK Reception and Dance 


Those attending the Convention 
are reminded of the University of 
Kentucky Reception and Dance 
scheduled for 10 to 1 on Thursday, 
April 10, in the Crystal Ballroom 
of the Brown Hotel. 





Visit Your Headquarters 


The KEA Headquarters Building 
will be open to visitors on Thurs- 
day, April 10, 1 to 4 p.m. and on 
Friday, April 11, 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 





FIGHT CANCER WITH A 
CHECKUP AND A CHECK 
To American Cancer Society 





TIME TO ORDER... 


HARLOW 


WORKBOOKS 


FOR NEXT YEAR 


Ua Ea 
Over 270 titles- 

There's one to fit 

your text. 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
CHATTANOOGA 
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OFFICERS 
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Mitchell Davis, President, 
Glasgow April 11, 1958 
Virginia Murrell, First Vice 
President, 400 Taylor Avenue, 
Bellevue April 11, 1958 
Mrs. Edna Lindle, Second Vice 
President, 112 Pines Drive, Henderson 
April 11, 1958 


DIRECTORS 
Roy McDonald, Cadiz. 1960 
T. W. Stewart, 

Hopkinsville ... Be 1959 
R. B. Piper, Russellville... June 80, 1960 
Talton K. Stone, 

Elizabethtown 1959 
Richard VanHoose, 618 West 

Jefferson, Louisville 1959 
Mrs. Dorcas Willis, Route 2, 

Paris June 80, 1959 
Adron Doran, Morehead State 

College, Morehead 1959 
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Covington 1959 
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Public Relations 
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April, 1958 
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Editorial Page 





Come to 
The Convention 


General sessions, sectional meet- 
ings, exhibits, alma mater welcom- 
ing committees, shop windows—all 
are ready for the thousands of Ken- 
tucky teachers who will be coming 
to Louisville for the annual KEA 
Convention. 

Much effort has gone into prep- 
arations for the Association’s annual 
meeting. President Mitchell Davis 
and Executive Secretary Marvin 
Dodson hope their plans will meet 
with the approval of those who at- 
tend the Convention. They hope 
also that many teachers will attend. 
Your KEA staff will stand ready to 
help make your Convention stay an 
enjoyable one. 

So, come to the Convention, at- 
tend the meetings, visit the ex- 
hibits, and enjoy yourself also as 
you renew friendships through 
hotel lobby get-togethers. 

To help you know what will be 
going on during the Convention 
you will find valuable information 
on pages 10-18 and 15-18. These 
last four pages form the center sec- 
tion and can be pulled out easily 
and taken along in purse or pocket 
for reference. Come to the Con- 
vention! 


An NEA Project 


Here is a worthwhile project for 
every local association in a dis- 
trict that employs as many as 51 
teachers. 

(1) See that. at least 51 teachers 
enroll as members of the NEA. 


(2) Get an application blank 
trom the KEA oittice and apply for 
NEA affiliation for your local as- 
sociation. (Five dollars should 
accompany this application. ) 

(3) Elect a delegate to the NEA 
Convention to be held in Cleve- 
land, June 29 to July 4. 

(4) Set up a plan for paying all, 
- or a sizeable part, of the delegate’s 
Convention expenses from local 
association funds. If the treasury 
won't stand it, get busy on a fund- 
raising campaign. 

(5) Make plans to have the dele- 
~~ report at a meeting in early 
all. 


Legislative Program 


Looks Toward 1960 


As this is being written, President 
Mitchell Davis has meetings sched- 
uled to begin the development of a 
KEA Legislative Program for 1960. 

By the time the KEA Delegate 
Assembly meets on April 9, meet- 
ings will have been held of the 
KEA Board of Directors, the Plan- 
ning Board, and of KEA delegates 
in the eleven districts. These groups 
will have developed a tentative 
program to be presented to the 
KEA Delegate Assembly for con- 
sideration and possible adoption. 

Each member will have an op- 
portunity to help in the develop- 
ment or promotion of this legislative 
program—a program that must look 
toward another BIG stride forward 
for the educational program in 
Kentucky. It must provide a blue- 
print for an ADEQUATE Program 
of Education built on top of the 
Foundation Program already estab- 
lished. 

The Adequate Program of Edu- 
cation will depend for its establish- 
ment on support by the folks back 
home—the very same way that the 
Foundation Program was supported 
and established. In developing 
that support, everyone will have a 
part to play. 

There was some criticism of the 
1958 Legislature—some of it con- 
cerned the accomplishments, some 
of it the members themselves. 
These criticisms may or may not 
have been merited. One fact, how- 
ever, stands out. Teachers have it 
in their power to see that the 1960 
Legislature will not be criticized 
for their accomplishments in the 
field of education. Teachers, by an 
early start, a diligent search, and an 
earnest campaign, can see that per- 
sons interested in education become 
candidates and are elected to the 
Legislature. 

—NBM 





One thing I like about show 
business is that people are judged 
on the basis of their ability, not 
because of their race, color, or 
creed. And that’s the way it should 
be in every walk of life.—Faye 
Emerson 


Teaching Career 


Month Observed 


Good teachers do NOT grow on 
trees. Top teaching talent must be 
identified, encouraged, trained—as 
early and as effectively as possible. 

The teaching shortage, a 10-year 
blight, is still infecting our educa- 
tional system, cheating our chil- 
dren. Here’s why: 

About 100,000 teachers will be 
graduated this June. But one-third 
of these will not be teaching this 
September. Some will never enter 
a classroom. 


As many as 90,000 teachers now 
employed in our schools are not 
up to the standards we want for 
our children. They have only 
emergency or temporary  cre- 
dentials. 

Up to 116,000 teachers will leave 
our schools this year. Thirteen per- 
cent will enter other work. 

At least 200,000 MORE teachers 
are needed if we are to do away 
once and for all with double ses- 
sions, “swing-shifts” and crowded 
classrooms. 


THEREFORE, the month of 
April has been set aside as Teach- 
ing Career Month—in order to at- 
tract nationwide attention to the 
increasing importance of recruit- 
ment, training and retention of top 
quality teachers for a_ strong 
America. 

Enthusiasm already runs high for 
this brand new month in the pub- 
lic relations calendar. More than 
50 professional and lay organiza- 
tions are working along with the 
National Education Association to 
help make it a success. 

National magazine, newspaper, 
radio and_ television publicity 
throughout April will promote 
teaching as a career. 

Start planning today for a suc- 
cessful observance of Teaching 
Career Month in your community. 

You—the teacher on the job—can 
play an important part in this im- 
portant cause. Why do youngsters 
decide to become teachers? Sur- 
veys show that many choose 2 
teaching career because they like 
and admire a certain teacher, and 
want to follow in his footsteps. 

So it would seem that there’ 
nothing like a teacher—when it 
comes to recruiting more teachers! 


Kentucky School Journal 
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Here are some specific things teach- 
ers can do: 

—Show that they enjoy teaching 
—Talk about teaching in a happy, 
enthusiastic way 

Spell out, to students of ability 
and aptitude, the challenges and 
satisfactions of the teaching pro- 
fession 

—Let such students assist them in 
the classroom. 


Use “Not By Chance” In 
Month Observance 

The education of a teacher is a 
special kind of education—a care- 
fully tailored preparation for an ex- 
acting profession. To show this fact 
a film called “Not By Chance” has 
been produced. 

The film was the joint production 
of the NEA, the KEA and other 
affiliated state associations, and the 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. It was pre- 
miered last fall and is available on 
loan from the KEA. 

The main character in the film is 
Donna, a prospective teacher of 
high school science (see page 24). 
In a good program of undergradu- 
ate teacher education she is shown 
acquiring the knowledge, the un- 
derstanding of children, and the 
special skills that will make her a 
good beginning teacher. 

Through Donna’s program, the 
audience is introduced to many of 
the important current practices in 
teacher education in such areas as 
admissions, classroom instruction, 
campus life, guidance activities, ob- 
servation, and directed student 
teaching. 

The film “Not By Chance” can 
be used—(1) to give the public 
better understanding of the special 
preparation a good teacher must 
have, and (2) to encourage able 
young people to prepare for teach- 
ing. 

* * & 
Get Your Association 
Excited About— 
Presenting citations, awards, let- 


ters of appreciation to outstanding - 


teachers 

Honoring the community itself 
for doing a good job of teacher 
recruitment, or for keeping the fine 
teachers it has 

Staging a Teaching Career Con- 
ference for interested high school 
students, with panel discussions by 
teachers, college students, and talks 
by prominent educators. 


April, 1958 


Music Group Features 
Educational TV, Panel 


For a number of years the Ken- 
tucky Music Education Association, 
music affiliate of the KEA, has pro- 
vided select music groups for the 
state convention. This year the all- 
state orchestra will play under the 
direction of Henry Sopkin, who will 
also speak at the Music Section 
luncheon in the Plantation Room 
of the Seelbach at 12 noon Friday. 


No music sections have been in- 
cluded in the two-day program for 
some time, with an adverse effect 
upon attendance by music teachers. 
This year, co-chairmen Bessie Hand 
of Louisville and Robert Singleton 
of Shelbyville have arranged 
music sessions of interest to music 
teacher, administrator, and class- 
room teacher. The opening session 
is scheduled for Thursday, 2 p.m. 
in Room 217, Board of Education, 
Fifth and Hill, with President 
Eudora South presiding. A Forum 
on Music Education, conducted by 
Dr. J. W. Worrel, University of 
Kentucky, will be held at 2:30 p.m. 


On Friday at 8:30 a.m. there will 
be a panel on Educational Tele- 
vision in the Burdorf Decorating 
Galleries, 223 East Broadway. 


The actual telecast of a piano 
class, taught by Mrs. Marcella F. 
Johnson, and a class in music read- 
ing, taught by Bessie Hand, music 
consultant for Louisville Public 
Schools, will be presented from 
WAVE studios, Preston and Broad- 
way, at 9:45 a.m. Friday. 


Besides the regularly scheduled 
KEA general meetings, clinic ses- 
sions starting at 2 p.m. Friday in 
the Plantation Room ‘of the Seel- 
bach, will include Wind and Brass 
Instrument Clinic, conducted by 
George Weeks, of Campbellsville; 
Lecture Demonstration of Choral 
Techniques, by Mrs. Flossie Green, 
Henry Clay High School of Lex- 
ington, and a Demonstration of 
Percussion Instruments by Charles 
Simons from Murray. 


The KMEA Board will meet on 
Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. and on 
Friday at 4:30 p.m. in the Sheraton- 
Seelbach. 

A tour of the Burdorf Decorating 
Galleries has been arranged for 
7:30 a.m. Friday. Tickets to this 
tour or to the telecast may be ob- 


The Letter Box 
Dear Editor: 


Thank you for the timely article 
about Mrs. Tyler and her insurance 
policy payable to her nephew. 

At a time when so many other 
insurance companies are selling 
group insurance, this article should 
prove the soundness of KEA Life 
Plan. 

I am not happy over Mrs. Tyler's 
death, but it’s good to know that 
we can count on Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for 
prompt and efficient service. 

Sincerely, 
Inez Henry 
Route 1, Sadieville 


* * oO 


Supervisor of Insurance: 

I wish to report to you and to 
the KEA Board of Directors that 
the Washington National Insurance 
Company paid all the claims of 
my deceased very promptly and 
very courteously. 

I heartily recommend the pur- 
chase of their policy to all Ken- 


* tucky teachers. 


Sincerely, 


Estill McIntyre 
Hazard 


| KEA-NEA 
Hour Koll 


These districts have reported 100% in 
membership in the KEA. Those printed 
in capital letters are also 100% in NEA. 





Counties 
Metcalfe 
Nicholas 
Owsley 
Trimble 
Washington 


Boone 
Edmonson 
ESTILL 
Jessamine 
Laurel 
Lee 


Independent 
East Bernstadt FORT THOMAS 





tained from Bessie Hand, Louis- 
ville Board of Education. 

The purpose of the special music 
sessions is to assist teachers in con- 
tributing more to the total educa- 
tional experiences, and help the 
administrator and general teacher 
become better informed about the 
total music program. 





The NEA and a Group of 


Representatives and Senators 


Have Proposed Legislation for 


Federal Support 


For American Education 


Axmosr exactly two months 
after the National Education Asso- 
ciation unveiled its legislative pro- 
gram to increase teacher salaries 
and speed school construction, 
Representative Lee Metcalf (D- 
Mont.) introduced HR 10763 in 
the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Metcalf is an important member of 
the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


Senator James E. Murray (D- 
Mont.) introduced the identical 
bill as § 3811. 

There now are a total of 13 co- 
sponsors in the Senate. In addi- 
tion to Senator James E. Murray 
(D-Mont.) they are: Senators Mike 
Mansfield (D-Mont.), Pat Mc- 
Namara (D-Mich.), Warren G. 
Magnuson (D-Wash.), John S. 
Cooper (R-Ky.), Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr. (D-Mo.), Wayne Morse 
(D-Ore.), William Langer (R-N. 
Dak.), Richard L. Neuberger (D- 
Ore. ), William Proxmire (D-Wis. ), 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr. (D-Pa.), Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.), and 
Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.). 

The language of a proposed law 
often is a forbidding thing. In 
part this is true of the NEA-spon- 
sored legislation, but the “Findings 
and Purpose” of the proposed Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill can well speak for 
themselves: 

“The Congress finds that despite 
sustained and vigorous efforts by 
the states and local communities, 
which have increased current 
school construction to an unprec- 





MRS. MARY JO TREGILGAS is vice 
chairman of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission. She teaches sixth grade in 
Compton, California. 
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edented level, and have likewise 
increased expenditures for teach- 
ers’ salaries, there is still a serious 
national shortage of classrooms and 
of teachers requiring emergency 
action on the part of the Federal 
Government. The limited financial 
resources available to many com- 
munities are not adequate to sup- 
port construction programs of suf- 
ficient size to eliminate their class- 
room shortages, and practically all 
communities are faced with the 
problem of providing reasonable 
compensation to their growing 
numbers of teachers. While the 
Congress recognizes that responsi- 
bility for providing adequate school 
facilities and teaching staff lies pri- 
marily with the states and local 
communities, the national interest 
requires that the Federal Govern- 
ment assist state and local govern- 
ments in solving these pressing 
problems. It is the purpose of this 
Act to provide Federal financial 
assistance on a grant basis to help 
meet the problems of inadequate 
facilities and inadequate teachers’ 
salaries.” 


Members of the NEA Division 
of Legislation and NEA attorneys 
were active in the preparation of 
this bill, and it is not surprising 


that HR 10768 and S 3311 closely. 


reflect NEA policies and would go 
far to overcome educational short- 
comings in the U.S. It authorizes: 


1958-59—$25 multiplied by school- 
age population — approximately 
$1 billion. 

1959-60—$50 multiplied by school- 
age population — approximately 
$2 billion. 


1960-61—$75 multiplied by school- 
age population — approximately 
$3 billion. 


1961-62—$100 multiplied by school- 
age population — approximately 
$4 billion. 


For Kentucky, the proportionate 
shares of these funds would be 
$21,210,000 in 1958, rising to $91,- 
115,000 in 1961. For Kentucky to 
qualify for this allocation, it is 
necessary that it maintain state 
and local support for school financ- 
ing at a rate equal to the national 
effort. 


State and national effort have 
been defined in the NEA-sponsored 
teacher salary and school construc- 
tion bill. In practice, each state 
will be required to keep its effort 
index at or above the national ef- 
fort index. This will be based on 
the ratio between current expendi- 
ture per child in average daily at- 
tendance in public schools and the 
income per child (age 5-17 inclu- 
sive, determined by U. S. Census). 
S 3311 requires no matching of 
funds. It permits Kentucky to 
spend all of its allocation for teach- 
er salaries or for school construc- 
tion. Kentucky is free to divide its 
allocation between teacher salaries 
and school construction and basic 
instructional equipment, as deter- 
mined by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


As usual, the proposed bill pro- 
vides assurance against federal in- 
terference in the schools: 


“In. the administration of this 
Act, no department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States 
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shall exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over the person- 
nel, curriculum, or program of in- 
struction of any school or school 
system.” 

Two days after the bill was in- 
troduced in the House, NEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary William G. Carr 
appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare to testify on the educational 
needs of the nation. With Senator 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.) in the chair, 
Dr. Carr explained: 


“Perhaps the clearest and most 
direct approach in explaining the 
need for a program that would 
strengthen the entire financial 
structure of public elementary and 
secondary education is to examine 
some of the possible effects of the 
NEA proposal. It is designed to 
permit the state and local school 
systems maximum discretion in 
how, and for what, the federal al- 
locations could be spent. 


“.. . It might be reasonable to 
assume ... the same ratio between 
salaries of instructional staff mem- 
bers and classroom construction as 
the state and local school systems 
are now expending . . . Since in- 
formation is not available on ex- 
penditures for instructional equip- 
ment, it might be assumed rather 
arbitrarily that 5 per cent of the 
federal allotment to the states 
would be spent for the purchase of 
basic instructional equipment. On 
the basis of these two assumptions, 
65 per cent of the funds allocated 
to the state education agencies 
would be expended to increase 
teachers’ salaries, 30 per cent would 
be spent for the construction of 
classrooms, and 5 per cent would 
be spent for basic instructional 
equipment. This is not a forecast 





Based on the assumptions ex- 
plained in this article, the average 
teacher in Kentucky could reeeive 
an additional $574 in 1958-59, 
rising to approximately $2000 in 
1961-62 


oo-o-o 





of how states would spend their 
allocations, or a prescription of how 
they should spend them if the NEA 
program were enacted; these data 
are merely examples of what the 
funds could purchase.” 


For Kentucky in 1958 this could 
mean $13,787,000 for teacher sal- 
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“Il want to dictate a letter to my congressman 
about schools!” 


aries, $6,363,000 for construction, 
and $1,060,000 for equipment. By 
1961 these figures should quad- 
ruple, adjusted for changes in pop- 
ulation. 


Dr. Carr’s testimony underlined 
the fact that this proposed legisla- 
tion is a long-range proposal. 
While the NEA heartily endorses 
the Murray-Metcalf bill, it also is 
interested in other education bills 
which are receiving considerable 
attention throughout the country 
and Washington. In short, the 
NEA and the Kentucky Education 
Association take this stand: 


® Federal scholarships and fel- 
lowships should be made available 
to capable high school graduates 
who would otherwise find it finan- 
cially difficult to attend college. 


* Funds should be made avail- 
able to encourage the state educa- 
tion agencies to expand their edu- 


cational services to local school 
systems. 


® Federal assistance for such 
clearly useful programs as voca- 
tional education, library services, 
school lunches, and aid to federally 
affected areas should not be re- 
duced or terminated until it can be 
demonstrated that the need can 
and will be met from other sources. 


* Legislation should be passed 
to provide tax equity for teachers 
who spend their own money to 
improve professional competence. 

The most crucial part of the NEA 
program, however, lies in the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf program. -As Dr. Carr 
put it in his testimony: 

“The NEA firmly believes that 
measures of the magnitude in- 
cluded in these bills represent the 
minimum steps’ required to 
strengthen public education at this 
time.” 





1958 Aunual KEA Convention 
Inaugurates Second Century 


(3 HE convention which will in- 
augurate the second century of 
Kentucky Education Association 
history will be held in Louisville 
on April 9, 10, and 11. 

The Convention will open Wed- 
nesday afternoon with exhibits 
and registration in the Flag Room 
and Mezzanine Center of the Ken- 
tucky Hotel. The first session of 
the Delegate Assembly that even- 
ing is the only scheduled event of 
the first day. 

The opening general session of 
the Convention is scheduled for 
9:30 a.m. on Thursday at the Jef- 
ferson County Armory. (All gen- 
eral sessions will be held in the 
Armory. ) 

Friday evening's general session 
will feature the music of the All- 
State Orchestra and an address by 
. Nila Magidoff. 

Elsewhere in this issue is more 
detailed information regarding all 
phases of the convention program. 
Following are brief sketches of 
some of the program participants. 

THOMAS P. WHITNEY is 
known throughout the newspaper 
world for his accurate predictions 


on Soviet affairs and his penetrat- 
ing analysis of international rela- 
tions. He is regarded as one of the 
West's outstanding experts on the 
U.S.S.R. He is now Foreign News 
Analyst for the Associated Press. 

“It would not be surprising if the 
Soviet Union succeeded in shooting 
into space the first artificial satel- 
lite.” 

These prophetic words were 
written by Mr. Whitney in an 
article published in the anti-com- 
munist weekly, the New Leader, 
on March 26, 1956. 

Whitney, who has been calling 
the shots consistently and accu- 
rately for the Associated Press for 
the last ten years, is to speak at 
the first general session on Thurs- 
day morning. 

Just 12 days before the Soviet 
Union actually launched its Sput- 
nik into the heavens, startling 
America and the rest of the world, 
Whitney wrote in an article on 
Soviet science published widely in 
newspapers in this country and 
abroad: 

“It is likely that the scientific- 
technological surprises from Russia 


Nila Magidoft 


have only just started. Out to gain 
world dominance in these fields the 
Russian accent on science has be. 
come something to reckon with.” 

Whitney has specialized in Soviet 
affairs for 20 years—ever since he 
graduated from college. He 
worked for the Office of Strategic 
Services for three years on Russian 
materials during the war. In 1944 
he became Chief of the Economic 
Section of the U. S. Embassy in 
Moscow. He remained in Moscow 
for nine years, and from 1947 to 
1953 he was a Staff Correspondent 
attached to the Foreign Desk of the 
AP in New York, writing interpre- 
tive articles for the American and 
free world press on Soviet and 
general world affairs. 

Whitney’s topic Thursday morn- 
ing will be “The Outlook for 
Soviet-American Relations.” 

Speaking also on the Thursday 
morning program will be 
MITCHELL DAVIS, KEA presi- 
dent, and DR. ROBERT R. MAR- 
TIN, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Thursday evening’s general ses- 
sion will feature addresses by DR. 


Oliver J. Caldwell 
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LYMAN V. GINGER,-president of 
the National Education Association, 
and OLIVER J. CALDWELL, as- 
sistant commissioner for interna- 
tional education, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Caldwell was born in Foo- 
chow, China, to Ohio-born parents, 
then serving as missionaries. He 
graduated from the Shanghai 
American School, spent one year at 
the University of Washington, 
and transferred to Oberlin College 
where he received the B. A. degree 
in 1926 and the M. A. in 1927. 

He has served as professor of 
English and of foreign languages 
in colleges in New York and in 
China. 

He enlisted in the U. S. Army in 
1943 and, after two schools and 
service in North Africa, India, and 
China, he transferred to the O.S.S. 
He helped develop an overland 
supply route of 1200 miles to con- 
nect with the famed Burma Road. 

He served in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State from 1946-52, where 
he helped draft legislation author- 
izing international educational pro- 
grams. He came to his present post 
in 1952. 

His topic for Thursday evening 
will be “Education for the New 
Society.” 

NILA MAGIDOFF, heroine of 
Willie Snow Ethridge’s book, Nila, 
will be the speaker for the Friday 
evening general session following 


the concert by the All-State Orches- 
tra. 
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Nila is the wife of the former 
NBC correspondent, Robert Magi- 
doff, whose broadcasts from Mos- 
cow all America clung to during 
the war years. She came to Amer- 
ica alone at the outbreak of war, 
did a magnificent job speaking at 
War Bond rallies and is now one 
of America’s most enthusiastic and 
patriotic citizens. 


The amazing thing about Nila is . 


not that she is Russian-born or that 
she survived a life of extreme pov- 
erty, hard work, and exile to 
Siberia; but that she enjoyed it, 
even thrived on it! Her energy, 
vivacity and, above all, her irre- 
pressible sense of humor could not 
be suppressed by the iron-handed 
Soviets. 


During her years in Russia, she 
led many lives. After her school- 
ing she went to Moscow where she 


Dr. Lyman V. Ginger 


Dr. Robert R. Martin 


designed clothes, worked in facto- 
ries, explored the wilds of Central 
Asia, travelled around Europe as a 
Merchant Marine Sailor Third 
Class, became an author and a 
noted Moscow newspaper woman. 

Nila met her future husband on 
a Moscow skating rink. Two years 
later, in 1937, they were married. 
In 1941, she received the long- 
awaited permission to leave the 
U.S.S.R. and arrived in America a 
week before Pearl Harbor. After 
the hostilities, already a U. S. citi- 
zen, she rejoined her war corre- 
spondent husband in Moscow and 
left with him in 1948 when he was 
expelled on trumped-up charges 
of spying on behalf of the U. S. A. 

In addition to lecturing at War 
Bond rallies during the war, Mrs. 
Magidoff taught Russian at the 
University of Louisville. It was 
there she met and became close 
friends with the equally efferves- 
cent Willie Snow Ethridge, co- 
author of Nila. 
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HENRY SOPKIN, who will di- 
rect the All-State Orchestra at the 
Friday evening general session, is 
conductor and musical director of 
the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. 
As such he falls into a somewhat 
elite group of American-born 
musicians who are conductors of 
major symphonies. Only nine of 
the 30 major orchestras in the 
United States employ Americans on 
the podium. 

Sopkin is as American as apple 
pie and baseball. He was born in 
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Mrs. Edna Lindle, second vice president, will 
preside at the Friday evening general session. 


Brooklyn, and received all his musi- 
cal training in the Chicago area. 

He started his musical career as 
a violinist and a teacher, but con- 
ducting was always his dream. 
The last 12 years has seen that 
dream come true as he guided the 
Atlanta Symphony through an ex- 
pansion period unequalled in Amer- 
ican music circles. Starting with a 
group of over 100 high school stu- 
dents from all over Georgia, Sop- 
kin has moulded the Atlanta Sym- 
phony into the professional aggre- 
gation that it is today. 

Before coming to Atlanta, Henry 
Sopkin had a reputation as one of 
the finest conductors of Youth 
Orchestras in the country. It was 
for this purpose—to conduct a 
Youth Orchestra—that he was 
brought to Atlanta. 


He has developed his orchestra 
into one of the outstanding profes- 
sional symphonies on the American 
scene. However, Sopkin has not 
completely divorced himself from 
the training of young people. His 
concerts for the young people of 
Atlanta have attracted nation-wide 
attention. He has served on the 


John Winter 


Robert Baar 


faculty of the University of Georgia 
and Pomona College, Claremont, 
California. He directed the orches- 
tra workshop at San Diego State 
College in California for four years 
and has also conducted workshops 
at Kansas State College, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and several 
others. 

He has more than 200 works for 
orchestra published in his name 
and has done work from time to 
time for most of the major pub- 
lishing houses. 

The a cappella choir of Murray 
State College will sing for the gen- 
eral session Thursday evening. 

While in Louisville for the con- 
vention the choir will also sing 
on the “Songs of Faith” program 
over WHAS-TV and on a special 
program on Radio Station WHAS. 

From Louisville the choir will go 
to Chicago for a series of concerts, 
and then, on the way back to Mur- 
ray, stop off for several concerts in 
Indiana and Illinois. 


The Murray choir, composed of 
23 girls, 21 boys, and three instruc- 
tors, is widely known around the 
Midwest, as they have sung in Chi- 
cago for the YMCA concert series 
and in numerous towns and cities 
in the area. This is the choir’s 
second appearance at a KEA con- 
vention, the first being in 1955. 

The choir’s repertoire includes 
both sacred and secular music and 
works by composers from the 
baroque period to modern. Some 
of the composers whose music will 
be sung include Nicolai, Brahms, 
Britton, Poulenc, and Flor Peeters. 

Conductor of the choir is Robert 


Virginia Murrell, first vice president, will pre- 
side at the Thursday morning general session, 


K. Baar, a member of the MSC 
music faculty for seven years. Mr. 
Baar is well known as a judge and 
festival conductor, having directed 
festivals in Kentucky, Illinois, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and Tennessee. 


Mr. Baar studied at St. Olaf Col- 


lege in Minnesota with Dr. F. 


Melius Christiansen, and at the 
Chicago Musical College where his 
conducting work was done under 
Dr. Rudolph Ganz, internationally- 
known conductor, pianist, teacher, 
and composer. 

While teaching high school 
music in Chicago, Mr. Baar’s choir 
sang and he directed “The German 
Requiem” with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He was assistant 
conductor of the Christian Choral 
Club of Chicago. 

John C. Winter, who assists the 
choir at the organ, has been a mem- 
ber of the Murray State faculty for 
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Murray State College a Cappella Choir 
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the last ten years. Well known in 
the South, he has concertized at 
both the piano and organ. 

A native of Louisiana, Mr. Win- 
ter has degrees from Louisiana 
State University and the University 
of Michigan. He has also studied 
at Trinity College of Music in Lon- 
don, England, and at the Julliard 
School of Music, New York. 
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Music for the Thursday morning 
session will be furnished by the 
University of Kentucky Symphonic 
Band conducted by BERNARD 
FITZGERALD, head of the Uni- 
yersity of Kentucky Music Depart- 
ment and Director of Bands. Mr. 
Fitzgerald is in his third year at the 
University, having come from a 
similar position at the University of 
Texas. He became head of the 
Music Department in June 1957. 


Mr. Fitzgerald is widely recog- 
nized in the field of instrumental 
music as educator, conductor, com- 
poser, and author. His published 
compositions and arrangements in- 
clude more than forty titles and 
include a Trumpet Concerto, nu- 
merous brass solos and ensembles, 
a series for Men’s Glee Club, and 
several band compositions. He is 
the author of more than twenty- 
five published articles concerning 
brass instruments, bands and cham- 
ber music. He has served as guest 
conductor, lecturer and clinician at 
colleges, universities, music camps 
and clinics in 15 states and is fre- 
quently called upon as adjudicator 
for music festivals and contests. He 
is a past president of the College 
Band Directors National Associa- 
tion and member of the American 
Bandmasters Association, and holds 
membership in Pi Kappa Lambda, 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia and Kappa 
Kappa Psi music fraternities. 

His teaching experience includes 
the following: Head of the Wind 
Instrument Department, Jordan 
College of Music; Director of In- 
strumental Music, 
Teachers College, Emporia; Di- 
rector of Bands, University of 
Idaho; Professor of Music Educa- 
tion and Director of Symphonic 
Band, University of Texas. 

The U. K. Symphonic Band has 
become almost a tradition for the 
KEA Convention. This year’s ag- 
gregation numbers more than 65 
pieces. 
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Students Define 
‘Good Citizen’ 


When I began to teach three 
classes in citizenship at Russell 
County High School last fall I 
thought it was important for the 
pupils to understand the meaning 
of the word citizen and what citi- 
zenship really means. They pre- 
sented this definition of the word 
citizen—“A citizen is a person who 
by birth or choice is a member of 
a state or nation, and citizenship 
is the condition of being a citizen 
with certain rights, duties and 
privileges.” 

The question was asked, “What 
are some qualities that a good 
citizen should possess?” Each stu- 
dent then made a chart listing 
twenty things a good citizen should 
do and twenty things that he 





Three Kentuckians 
On SREB Committees 


Three Kentuckians have been ap- 
pointed to committees of the South- 
ern Regional Board by Chairman 
Luther H. Hodges, governor of 
North Carolina. 


Dr. Adron Doran, president of 
Morehead State College, has been 
appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board, Dr. Robert R. 
Martin, superintendent of public 
instruction, to the Finance Com- 
mittee, and Dr. Philip G. Davidson, 
president of the University of 
Louisville, to the new Educational 
Plans and Policies Advisory Com- 
mittee. : 


Dr. Davidson is also Vice-Chair- 
man of the Board and an ex officio 
member of its Executive Commit- 
tee. 


The new Educational Plans and 
Policies Advisory Committee was 
authorized by the Board at its 1957 
annual meeting in Atlanta to advise 
the director on major plans and 
policies in connection with the re- 
gional education programs. 





If you really believe in the 
brotherhood of man, and you want 
to come into its fold, you've got to 
let everyone else in too.—Oscar 
Hammerstein II 


should not do. The different char- 
acteristics of good citizens were 
given and, after discussing them 
thoroughly, the following list was 
agreed on by the class: 


A Good Citizen Should— 

Be respectful 

Be obedient 

Be kind 

Be courteous 

Prepare all assignments well 

Go to church 

Be a good sport 

Have good manners 

Be loyal to home, church, school 
and country 

Be trustworthy 

Be truthful 

Be neat in appearance and written 
work 

Do his share of the work 

Cooperate for the good of all 

Use title of respect when address- 
ing older persons 

Be friendly 

Be punctual 

Have a high standard of morals 

Exercise his right to vote 

Participate in worthwhile activities 
in the school and community 


A Good Citizen Should Not— 

Lie 

Steal 

Cheat 

Gossip 

Curse 

Be rude 

Destroy public property 

Drink alcoholic beverages 

Use poor grammar 

Be a nuisance 

Talk when he should be listening 

Pout when he doesn’t get his way 

Quarrel 

Put off for tomorrow what he can 
do today 

Fight 

Disturb the worship service 

Disregard the rights of others 

Be a litterbug 

Skip school 

Expect special 
granted to him 
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The students worked very dili- 
gently in preparing this chart of 
guidelines to good citizenship. We 
believe they became better citizens 
as a result. 

—James C. Porter 
Russell County High School 
Russell Springs 
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Retirement System 
Greatly Improved 
By 58 Legislature 


B ENEFITS under the Teachers’ 
Retirement System were substan- 
tially expanded and improved by 
legislation enacted by the General 
Assembly at its Regular Session in 
1958. 

The important provisions of the 
new legislation are as follows: 
A. Increased Benefits Authorized 

1. Beginning July 1, 1958, each 
teacher retired prior to July 1, 1955, 
and each teacher retired thereafter 
who has not received service credit 
subsequent to July 1, 1955, shall be 
entitled to an increase in his retire- 
ment or disability allowance equal 
to thirty per cent of such allow- 
ance. Each teacher retired sub- 


sequent to July 1, 1955, and having 
service credit subsequent thereto, 
shall be entitled to an increase in 
his retirement or disability allow- 


ance on a scale to be fixed by the 
Board of Trustees with the advice 
of the Actuary. In fixing the scale 
the Board of Trustees shall reduce 
the maximum increase of thirty per 
cent by an amount not exceeding 
ten per cent of such maximum for 
each service credit year earned 
subsequent to July 1, 1955. 

2. If the total annual allowance 
provided under (1) is an amount 
less than the service credit years 
of the teacher multiplied by 
twenty-five dollars, then the pro- 
visions of (1) shall not apply, but 
instead the annual allowance shall 
be twenty-five dollars per service 
credit year. 

8. No retroactive payments 
shall be made under (1) or (2) prior 
to the beginning date of such in- 
creases. 


B. Survivors’ Benefits Provided 


1. Upon the death of an active 
member who has had subsequent 
service credit for at least six years 
and who was a contributing mem- 
ber for at least one full school year 
immediately prior to his death, or 
prior to the beginning of his last ill- 
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ness, or upon the death of a teacher 
retired for disability the survivor 
or survivors of such member may 
be eligible to receive benefits. If 
the deceased member is survived 
by a spouse whose marriage to the 
deceased teacher was at least one 
year prior to the teacher’s death, 
an unmarried child or children un- 
der eighteen years of age, or a de- 
pendent parent or parents, such 
survivor or survivors in the order 
named may elect to receive in lieu 
of the accumulated contributions a 
survivors benefit payable under 
specified conditions. 

a. If the survivor is a spouse, 
the benefit shall be forty dollars 
per month, or one-half the retire- 
ment allowance that the teacher 
would have received had he been 
eligible to retire and had he re- 
tired on the date of his death, or 
was receiving as a disabled teacher 
at the date of death, whichever is 
larger. If both a spouse and un- 
married children under eighteen 
years of age survive the deceased, 
the benefits shall be increased by 
forty dollars per month in the case 
of one such child, seventy dollars 
per month in the case of two such 
children, and one hundred dollars 
per month in the case of four or 
more such children. 

b. If no spouse survives the de- 
ceased member and a child or chil- 
dren survive, the benefits payable 
to the child or children shall be 
at the rates specified in (a) above. 
These benefits shall apply to legally 
adopted survivors provided the pro- 
ceedings for adoption were ini- 
tiated at least one year prior to the 
death of the member. 

c. If no spouse or children sur- 
vive the deceased member, a de- 
pendent parent or parents aged 
sixty-five or over shall be entitled 
to receive a benefit of forty dol- 
lars per month for each parent. 
Dependency of a parent shall be 
established as of the date of the 


death of the member. and shall be 
presumed to exist if the parent was 
receiving at least one-half of his 
support from the deceased teach- 
er. 
2. The benefit to a child shall 
terminate upon the attainment of 
age eighteen or the marriage of the 
child and the benefit to a spouse 
or dependent parent shall termi- 
nate upon the remarriage of the 
spouse or parent if such parent was 
unmarried at the date of the death 
of the deceased member. The 
benefit to a spouse or parent shall 
not be payable to any such bene- 
ficiary during the time he is re- 
ceiving an annuity, pension, or al- 
lowance in excess of forty dollars 
per month from a retirement or 
pension system in the State of Ken- 
tucky financed in whole or in part 
by public contributions, excluding 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, 
or is earning more than eighteen 
hundred dollars per year from 
gainful employment. 


C. Disability Retirement Eligibil- 
ity Requirements Liberalized 
1. Any member who has com- 

pleted ten years or more of ac- 
credited service in the public 
schools, or other covered positions 
of the State of Kentucky, five years 
of which immediately preceded re- 
tirement, may retire for disability 
and shall be granted a disability 
allowance. 

2. The disability allowance of 
each member retiring for disability 
shall be calculated in the same 
manner as the allowance for a 
superannuated member, except that 
the age factor used in determining 
the annuity shall be the factor for 
age sixty for disabled members un- 
der the age of sixty. 

3. The maximum and minimum 
provisions that apply to members 
retiring for superannuation shall 
apply to all cases of retirement for 
disability, except that in no case 
shall the allowance be less than 
fifty dollars per month. 

4. All members now retired for 
disability that are under the age of 
sixty years and are receiving less 
than fifty dollars per month shall 
be increased to this minimum be- 
ginning July 1, 1958. 

5. Members retired or retiring 
for disability may, upon reaching 
the age of sixty years, elect any of 

Please turn to page 25 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 10, 9:30 A.M. 
Jefferson County Armory, 525 West Walnut Street 
Virginia Murrell, First Vice-President, presiding 

Music, University of Kentucky Symphonic Band, conducted 
by Bernard Fitzgerald 

Invocation 

Announcements 

President’s Address—Mitchell Davis 

Message from Superintendent of Public Instruction— 
Robert R. Martin 


Address: “The Outlook for Soviet-American Relations”’— 
Thomas P. Whitney, Associate Press Foreign Analyst 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 10, 8 P.M. 
Jefferson County Armory, 525 West Walnut Street 
Mitchell Davis, Président, presiding 
Music, a cappella choir, Murray State College, conducted 
by Robert Baar 
Invocation 
Address: Lyman V. Ginger, NEA President 


Address: “Education for the New Society’— 
Oliver H. Caldwell, Assistant Commissioner for Inter- 
national Education, U.S. Office of Education 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 11, 8 P.M. 
Jefferson County Armory, 525 West Walnut Street 
Edna Lindle, Second Vice-President, presiding 
Music, all-state orchestra, conducted by Henry Sopkin 
conductor of the Atlanta Symphony 


Invocation 

Presentation of Lincoln Key 

Introductions of past presidents and newly-elected officers 
Address: “My Discovery of America”—Nila Magidoff 











KEA Headquarters. The conven- 
tion headquarters again this year 
will be the Kentucky Hotel at Fifth 
and Walnut streets. Commercial 
exhibits will be set up in the Flag 
Room and Mezzanine Center of the 
hotel, and will be ready for visita- 
tion at one o'clock on Wednesday 
afternoon, April 9. 


Registration of delegates and all 
others attending the convention 
will start at one o'clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 9, at the desk 
located in the back of the Flag 
Room. All KEA members should 
present their membership cards at 
time of registration. 


General Sessions. Following the 
convention in 1957, upon instruc- 
tion from the Board of Directors, 
delegates who attended were 
polled for the purpose of determin- 
ing the site of the convention this 
year. They were asked to vote for 
one of the following three plans: 
(1) All convention activities, or as 
many as possible, at the Fair and 
Exposition Center; (2) split sessions, 
the plan followed in 1956; or (3) 
general sessions at the Jefferson 
County Armory, with all other 


’ meetings downtown. As a result, 


by a vote of three to one, the third 
plan was favored. There will be 
three general sessions this year; the 
first on Thursday morning, April 
10; the second on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 10; and the third on 
Friday evening, April 11. Out- 
standing talent has been scheduled 
and it is hoped that everyone will 
find it possible to attend all of these 
sessions. 


Delegates. The Credentials Com- 
mittee will be located at the regis- 


The University of Kentucky Symphonic Band, conducted by Bernard Fitzgerald, will play Thursday morning, April 10. 
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tration desk in the back of the Flag 
Room of the Kentucky Hotel. All 
delegates and alternates should 
present to the committee their 
temporary credential cards, which 
will be mailed from the KEA office 
prior to the convention. At that 
time, delegates will obtain identi- 
fication for voting and alternates 
will be certified to serve as dele- 
gates in cases where delegates are 
absent. The committee will be at 
the desk at the hours scheduled 
below: 


Wednesday, April 9—1:00 p.m. to 
5:30 p.m., and 6:30 p.m. to 8:00 
p.m. Flag Room, Kentucky Hotel 


Thursday, April 10—9:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. Flag Room, Kentucky 
Hotel 


Friday, April 11—9:00 a.m. to 4:00 
p.m. Mezzanine Floor, Kentucky 
Hotel. During these hours votes 
are cast. 





Driver Education 
Group To Organize 


On Friday afternoon, April 11, 
at three o'clock, a meeting to or- 
ganize a driver education group 
will be held. All persons interested 
in driver education in the high 
schools of Kentucky are urged to 
attend. The meeting will be in the 
Derby Room of the Brown Hotel. 
For further details write to Jess 
Gardner, 364 Mockingbird Lane, 
Lexington. 
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Agricultural Education. Friday, 2:15 
p.m., Chapel, First Unitarian Church, 805 
South Fourth Street. Speaker: James L. 
Patton, State Director, Division of Vo- 
cational Education. 

Art Education. Friday, 12:00 noon 
(luncheon), Junior Ballroom, Sheraton- 
Seelbach Hotel. Speaker: Derwin Ed- 
wards, Head, Art Education Department, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
Business Education. Thursday, 12:00 
noon (luncheon), Plantation Room, Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel. Speaker: Lincoln 
L. Horn, Assistant Works Manager of 
Lexington Plant, International Business 
Machines Corporation—“Business Trends 
and their Effects on Modern Industry.” 
Chemistry Teachers. Friday, 2:00 p.m., 
Gymnasium, St. Xavier High School, 118 
West Broadway. Speaker: Dr. Virginia 
Griffing, Professor, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. .(refresh- 
ments will be served) 

Classical Association. Thursday, 12:00 
noon (joint luncheon with Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers), Leather Room, Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Walter 
V. Kaulfers, Professor of Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching, University of Illinois— 
“The Forward Look in Foreign Language 
Teaching.” Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Colo- 


nial Room, Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel. - 


Speaker: Miss Sylvia Harrison, Brighouse, 
England—“A Kentucky Colonel from 
Yorkshire Discusses British Education.” 

Classroom Teachers. Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
(dinner of Board of Directors), Colonial 
Room, Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel. Friday, 
8:00 a.m., breakfast, KEA Headquarters, 
2303 South Third Street; guests, KEA 
officers and directors, KEA staff, class- 
room teacher district chairmen, and all 
local presidents. Friday, 12:00 noon 
(luncheon), Ballroom, Sheraton-Seelbach 
Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, 
President of National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Counselors and Deans of Women. Fri- 
day, 12:15 p.m. (luncheon), Henry Clay 
Hotel. 

Distributive Education. Friday, 10:00 
a.m., Chapel, First Unitarian Church, 805 
South Fourth Street. 

Elementary Education. Friday, 9:30 a.m., 
Auditorium, Warren Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Fourth and Broadway, 
Broadway entrance. Speaker: Dr. H. H. 
LaFuze, Department of Biology, Eastern 
Kentucky State College. 

Elementary School Principals, Thursday, 
12:15 p.m. (luncheon), Jones Elementary. 
School, 1711 South 18th Street. Speaker: 
Dr. Ruth Streitz, Ohio State University. 
English Teachers. Thursday, 12:00 noon 
(luncheon), Mirror Room, Kentucky 
Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Arno Jewett, U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Exceptional Children Teachers. Thurs- 
day, 2:00 p.m., Chapel, First Unitarian 
Church, 805 South Fourth Street. 
Speaker: Dr. Dean E. Williams, Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, Indiana University. 


Folklore Society. Friday, 9:30 a.m, 
Bureaux Hall, First Unitarian Church, 
805 South Fourth Street. Folk Singers 
and Tale Tellers. 


Foreign Language Teachers. Thursday, 
12:00 noon (joint luncheon with Classical 
Association), Leather Room, Sheraton- 
Seelbach Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Walter V. 
Kaulfers, Professor of Foreign Language 
Teaching, University of Illinois—“The 
Forward Look in Foreign Language 
Teaching.” Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Leather 
Room, Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel. Speaker; 
Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers — “Desirable 
Changes in Modern Language Teach- 
ing.” (For reservations to the Foreign 
Language Teachers Luncheon, to be held 
at 12:00 noon, Thursday, April 10, con- 
tact by April 5 Mrs. Howard Whitehead, 
Mt. Sterling High School, Mt. Sterling, 
Tickets will also be on sale on Wednes- 
day, April 9, in the Flag Room of the 
Kentucky Hotel. Luncheon, $2) 


Future Teachers of America. SNEA (col- 
lege FTA chapters), Friday, 10:00 a.m., 
Chapel, Warren Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Fourth and Broadway, Fourth 
Street entrance. Speaker: Miss Chloe 
Price, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa, State President and national of- 
ficer, historian, of SNEA—“Tomorrow?” 
FTA (high school clubs), Friday, 2:00 
p.m., Bureaux Hall, First Unitarian 
Church, 805 South Fourth Street. 
Speaker: Miss Chloe Price—“Quest for 
the Best.” 


Geography Teachers. Friday, 12:00 noon 
(joint luncheon with Social Studies Coun- 
cil), Oak Room, Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel. 
Speaker: Mr. Harold Cooper, writer 
and lecturer; former administrator in 
British Colonial Service; at present a 
resident of the United States—“What 
Next in Africa?” 

Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. Thursday, 9:00 a.m., Division of 
Girls’ and .Women’s Sports, Parlor B, 
Kentucky Hotel; Thursday, 10:00 a.m., 
Recreation Section, Parlor C, Kentucky 
Hotel; Thursday, 10:00 a.m., Health and 
Physical Education Section, Terrace 
Room, Kentucky Hotel; Thursday, 12:15 
p.m. (KAHPER luncheon), Terrace Room, 
Kentucky Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Arthur S. 
Daniels, Dean of the School of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Indi- 
ana University. 

Higher Education. Friday, 2:30 p.m., 
Louis XVI Room, Brown Hotel. 

High School Athletic Association. Thurs- 
day, 2:30 p.m., South Room, Brown 
Hotel, business meeting. Thursday, 6:00 
p.m. (dinner), Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 
Speaker: Dr. Lyman V. Ginger, President 
of National Education Association. 

High School Coaches. Wednesday, 7:30 
p.m., Ship Room, Kentucky Hotel. 

Home Economics Teachers. Thursday, 
2:00 p.m., Oak Room, Sheraton-Seelbach 
Hotel. Speaker: Dr. Doris M. Seward, 
Dean of Women, University of Ken- 
tucky—“Occupational Diseases of Teach- 
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ing.” (Tea will be served following the 
mecting) 

Industrial Arts, Thursday, 12:00 noon 
(Joint luncheon with Trades and In- 
dustries), Junior Ballroom, Sheraton-Seel- 
bach Hotel. Speaker: Fred A. Martin, 
Director of Industrial and Distributive 
Education—“Common Interests and Dif- 
ferences of Industrial Arts and Trade and 
Industrial Education.” 


Librarians. Thursday, 2:00 p.m., Junior 
Ballroom, Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, busi- 
ness meeting. Friday, 12:00 noon 
(luncheon), Rathskeller, Sheraton-Seel- 
bach Hotel. Speaker: Mrs. Dilla McBean, 
past president of American Association of 
School Librarians. 


Mathematics Teachers. Thursday, 2:00 
pm., Basement Dining Room, Warren 
Memorial Preshyterian Church, Fourth 
and Broadway, Fourth Street entrance. 
Speaker: Dr. W. Warwick Sawyer, As- 
sociate Professor of Mathematics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois—“The Research Atti- 
tude in School Mathematics.” 

Music Educators. Friday, 12:00 noon 
(luncheon), Plantation Room, Sheraton- 
Seelbach Hotel. Speaker: Henry Sopkin, 
Conductor of Atlanta Symphony. Music: 
Louisville City PTA Chorus. ~-* 
Personnel and Guidance Association. Fri- 
day, 2:00 p.m., Chapel, Warren Me- 
morial Presbyterian Church, Fourth and 
Broadway, Fourth Street entrance. 
Speaker: Walter F. Johnson; Professor 
of Guidance, Michigan State University, 
and President of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association. 

Physics Teachers. Friday, 10:00 a.m., 
Natural Science Building, University of 
Louisville campus. 

Psychological Association. Thursday, 2:00 
pm., Audio Visual Dept., Studio A, 
Louisville Public Library, York Street 
(1 block south of Brown Hotel). Panel: 
“Meeting the Needs of the Gifted Child.” 
Pupil Personnel Directors. Thursday, 
12:00 noon (luncheon), Roof Garden, 
Brown Hotel. Panel: “What Superin- 
tendents Expect of the Pupil Personnel 
Worker” Moderator: Mitchell Davis, 
KEA President. 

Rehabilitation Association. Wednesday, 
10:00 a.m., and 1:30 p.m., Louis XVI 
Room, Brown Hotel. 

School Administrators. Wednesday, 3:30 
p.m., Grand Ballroom, Sheraton-Seelbach 
Hotel, business meeting. Wednesday, 
6:00 p.m. (dinner), Oak Room, Sheraton- 
Seelbach Hotel. Speaker: Claude Sulli- 
van, Program Director, WVLK, Lex- 
ington. 

Secondary Education. Friday, 9:30 a.m., 


Auditorium, First Unitarian Church, 805 .- 


South Fourth Street. Speaker: Dr. Karl 
Lange, Director of Wenner-Gren Re- 
search Laboratory, College of Engineer- 
ing, University of Kentucky—“Exploring 
the Upper Atmosphere.” 

Secondary School Principals. Thursday, 
2:00 p.m., Auditorium, First Unitarian 
Church, 805 South Fourth Street. 
Speaker: G. E. Damon, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Washington, D. C. 
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Social Studies Council. Friday, 12:00 
noon (joint luncheon with Geography 
teachers), Oak Room, Sheraton-Seelbach 
Hotel. Speaker: Mr. Harold Cooper, 
writer and lecturer; former administrator 
in British Colonial Service; at present a 
resident of the United States—“What 
Next in Africa?” 

Speech Association. Friday, 2:00 p.m., 
Auditorium, Warren Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Fourth and Broadway, 
CBroadway entrance. Choric Drama: 
“The Least of These”’—A Dramatization 
for a Speaking Chorus by Virginia Wilk 
Elicker—Students of Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

Student Teaching, Association for. Thurs- 
day, 2:00 p.m., Bureaux Hall, First Uni- 
tarian Church, 805 South Fourth Street. 
Speaker: Dr. Ernest J. Milner, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, New York. 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Thursday, 6:00 p.m. (dinner), 
Roof Garden, Brown Hotel. Speaker: 
Dr. William M. Alexander, Peabody 
College. 

Trades and Industries. Thursday, 12:00 
noon (joint luncheon with Industrial 
Arts), Junior Ballroom, Sheraton-Seel- 
bach Hotel. Speaker: Fred A. Martin, 
Director of Industrial and Distributive 
Education—“Common Interests and Dif- 
ferences of Industrial Arts and Trade and 
Industrial Education.” 

Vocational Association. Friday, 12:00 
noon (luncheon), Mirror Room, Kentucky 
Hotel. 


Other Meetings 


Asbury College. Friday, 8:00 a.m., 
breakfast, Parlor C, Kentucky Hotel. 
Berea College. Thursday, 6:00 p.m., din- 

ner Room 317, Kentucky Hotel. 

Citizenship Committee. Thursday, 2:00 
p.m., Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 

Driver Education Organization Meeting. 
Friday, 3:00 p.m., Derby Room, Brown 
Hotel. 

Eastern Kentucky State College. Friday, 
8:00 a.m., breakfast, Roof Garden, 
Brown Hotel. 

Educational Secretaries. Thursday, 2:00 
p.m. and 6:00 p.m. (dinner), Parlor A, 
Kentucky Hotel. 

Educational Supervisors. Friday, 4:00 
p.m., Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 

Georgetown College. Thursday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Parlor’ A, Kentucky 
Hotel. 

Jefferson County ACE. Thursday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Terrace Room, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. 

Kappa Delta Pi. Thursday, 12:00 noon, 
luncheon, Parlor A, Kentucky Hotel. 

Kentucky Science Teachers. Thursday, 
9:00 am., Chapel, First Unitarian 
Church, 805 South Fourth Street. 

Morehead State College. Friday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Bluegrass Room, 
Brown Hotel. 

Murray State College. Friday, 8:00 a.m., 
breakfast, South Room, Brown Hotel. 

Past Presidents of KEA. Saturday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Louis XVI, Brown 
Hotel. 

Peabody College. 
p.m., social hour, Reynolds 
Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel. 


Thursday, 4:00-5:00 
Room, 


School Executives. Friday, 12:15 p.m., 
luncheon, Crystal Ballroom, Brown 
Hotel. 

Phi Delta Kappa. Thursday, 8:00 a.m., 
breakfast, Kosair Temple, 812 South 
Second. 

Pi Lambda Theta, Kentuckiana Chapter. 
Friday, 5:30 p.m., dinner, Colonial 
Room, Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel. 

Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards Commission. Thursday, 7:30 
a.m., breakfast, Derby Room, Brown 
Hotel. 

Transylvania College. Thursday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, South Room, Brown 
Hotel. 

Union College. Friday, 8:00 a.m., break- 
fast, Derby Room, Brown Hotel. 

University of Kentucky. Thursday, 10:00- 
12:00 p.m., reception-dance, Crystal 
Ballroom, Brown Hotel. 

University of Louisville. Friday, 8:00 
a.m., breakfast, Parlor A, Kentucky 
Hotel. 

Western Kentucky State College. Friday, 
8:00 a.m., breakfast, Crystal Ballroom, 
Brown Hotel. 


College Headquarters 
and 
State Department of Education 


Asbury College—Lobby, Kentucky Hotel 

Berea College—Lobby, Kentucky Hotel 

Eastern Kentucky State College—North 
Bay of Lobby, Brown Hotel 

Georgetown College—Lobby, Kentucky 
Hotel 


. Morehead State College—North Bay of 


Lobby, Brown Hotel 

Murray State College—South Bay of 
Lobby, Brown Hotel 

State Department of Education—Saddle 
Horse Room, Brown Hotel 

Transylvania College—Mezzanine Floor, 
Brown Hotel 

Union College—Mezzanine Floor, Brown 


Hotel 
University of Kentucky—Parlors A, B, 


and C, Brown Hotel 
University of Louisville—Lobby, Ken- 


tucky Hotel 
Western Kentucky State College—South 
Bay of Lobby, Brown Hotel 


Committees Named 
For April Convention 

President Mitchell Davis has 
appointed the following committees 
to serve during the 1958 annual 
KEA convention: 

Credentials: O'Leary Meece, 
Somerset, chairman; Mrs. Charline 
Clayton, Frankfort; Mrs. Dorothy 
Conley, Wheelwright; Joe Caudill, 
Jackson; Whitney Young, Lincoln 
Ridge; James T. Alton, Vine Grove; 
Fred T. Burns, Owensboro. 

Resolutions: John M. Ridgway, 
Lexington, chairman; William H. 
Ball, Williamsburg; R. B. Atwood, 
Frankfort; W. R. McNeil, Bowling 
Green; Elma Taylor, Route 1, 
Morning View. 








PROPOSED AGENDA 
KEA DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Terrace Room, Kentucky Hotel 
Wednesday, April 9, 1958 
8:00 p.m. 


President Mitchell Davis 





Call to order 
Invocation 


Other business 
Adjournment 


Call to order 


Appointment of Parliamentarian 

Reading of minutes of last meeting (April 11, 1957) 
Report of NEA Director of Kentucky 
Report of KEA Executive Secretary 
Report of Credentials Committee 
Presentation of proposed resolutions 
(Mimeographed copies to be distributed to members of Assembly) 


Jefferson County Armory, 525 West Walnut Street 
Thursday, April 10, 1958 
4:30 p.m. 


Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
J. M. Dodson 

O’Leary Meece, Chairman 
John M. Ridgway, Chairman 





President Mitchell Davis 





Invocation 


Other business 
Adjournment 





Reading of minutes of previous day 
Report of Credentials Committee 
Nominations for officers of Association: For: 


Announcement on voting (Mezzanine, Kentucky Hotel, Friday, 
April 11, from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.) 


Report of Resolutions Committee 


O'Leary Meece, Chairman 


President 
President-elect 
Vice-President 


John M. Ridgway, Chairman 








Convention Exhibitors 


Each year during the convention 
there are many new materials and 
equipment on display. This year 
exhibits will be set up for you by 
the companies listed below. They 
will be maintained in the Flag 
Room and Mezzanine Center of the 
Kentucky Hotel. Everyone attend- 
ing the convention is urged to visit 
the exhibitors and take advantage 
of these displays which will give 
you many ideas for your classroom 
activities. 

“= and Bacon, Inc., New York City 
American Book Company, Cincinnati, 

Ohio (9-10) 

Americana Corp., New York City (82) 
American Petroleum Institute, Cincin- 

nati, Ohio (37) 

Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Illinois (8) 
Benefic Press, Chicago, Illinois (21) 

Blue Cross Hospital Plan, Louisville (71) 
— Co., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Bunch, Chas. H., Co., Louisville (66-67) 

California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
California (3) 

Central School Supply Co., Louisville, 
Kentucky (57-62) 

Childcraft, Field Enterprises, Chicago, 
Illinois (65) 

Christian Science Monitor, Louisville (5) 

i Encyclopedia, New York City 
85 

Compton, F. E. and Co., Chicago, Ill- 
inois (78) 

Cushman and Dennison Mfg. Co., New 
York City (51) 

Davis, D. T. Co., Lexington (47-48) 

Davis, D. T. Co. of Louisville (49-50) 


Denoyer-Geppert Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


(28) 

Doubleday and Co., Garden City, New 
York (13) 2 
Economy Company, Atlanta, Georgia (75) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chicago, III- 

inois (20) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Atlanta, 
Georgia (56) 
Ginn and Co., Columbus, Ohio (78-79) 
Grade Teacher, Darien, Connecticut (74) 
Green, John R., Co., Covington (44) 


Hadden Films, Louisville (42-43) 

Hale, E. M., and Co., Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin (22) 

Hayes School Publishing Co., Wilkins. 
burg, Pennsylvania (25) 

Harcourt and Co., Louisville (81) 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York City 
(12) 

Harlow Publishing Co., 
Tennessee (18) 

Heath, D. C., and Co., Chicago, Illinois 
(77) 

Holt, Henry and Co., New York City (11) 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts (2) 

Kentucky State Medical Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky (52-53) 

Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Illinois 
(64) 

Lincoln Library Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(83 


Chattanooga 


Louisville Automobile Club, Louisville, 
Kentucky (86) 

Lyons and Carnahan Co., Chicago, IIl- 
inois (31) 

Macmillan Co., Chicago, Illinois (63) 

Merrill, Charles E., Books, Columbus, 
Ohio (41) 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts (84) 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey (23) 

Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Illinois 
(17) 

Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Illinois 
(15-16) 

Scholastic Magazines, New York City (72) 

School Pictures, Inc., Bowling Green, 
Kentucky (35) 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, 
Illinois (82) 

Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago, Illi- 
nois (1) 

Scribner’s, Charles, Sons, New York City 
(70) 

Seale, E. C., and Co., Indianapolis, 
Indiana (34) 

Seven-Up Bottling Co., Louisville, Ken- 
tucky (45-46) 

Silver Burdett Co., 
(26-27) 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., New York City 
(86) 

Singer, L. W., Co., Syracuse, New York 
(76) 

Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. (68) 

Southern Desk Co., Hickory, North Caro- 
lina (6-7) 

Standard Duplicating Machines Agency, 
Louisville, Kentucky (388) 

Technical Service Corp., Louisville (54) 

Tri-State Business Machines, Louisville, 
Kentucky (19) 

Underwood Corp., Louisville (14) 

Washington National Insurance Co., 
Evanston, Illinois (4) 

Webster Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri (80) 

Welch, W. M., Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIli- 
nois (55) 

Winston, John C., Co., Chicago, Ill. (80) 

World Book Encyclopedia, Columbus, 
Ohio (69) 

Zaner-Bloser Co., Columbus, Ohio (29) 


Chicago, _ Illinois 
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Last Reminder 

Annual Luncheon Meeting of the 
DESP of KEA will be held at Jones 
School, 1711 S. Thirteenth Street, 
Thursday, April 10 at 12:15. Price 
$1.75. Is your reservation inP Use 
form in March Journal or the one 
in the Newsletter. 

Transportation: Visiting mem- 
bers may get a ride from the 
Armory, where general sessions 
will be held this year, to Jones 
School. Meet drivers of cars on the 
Prentice School parking lot—one 
may see Prentice School from the 
Walnut Street entrance of the 
Armory. Frank Stallings- is in 
charge. 

Executive Board Meets 

The Executive Board of the 
DESP of Kentucky held their post- 
poned meeting on Saturday, March 
1, 1958, in the lovely assembly room 
of the KEA building, 2303 South 
Third Street. After a coffee hour 
provided by the officers of KEA, 
the meeting was called to order by 
the president, Leslie Dause. There 
were 25 members present. 

The: members of the executive 
board accepted an invitation from 
the Second District of KEA located 
in Owensboro and Daviess County 
to hold our annual conference. 
Date to be announced. 

We look forward to meeting with 
these members since we know the 
excellent work that they are doing. 

Something Has Been Added 

The Leestown School in Fayette 
County was organized in Septem- 
ber, 1957, and held classes in four 
community churches until January 
20, 1958, at which time classes were 
moved into their new building on 


Leestown Road near the Veterans’ _ 


Hospital. 

Mrs. Henrietta Harris, the prin- 
cipal reports that there are eleven 
classrooms. The school was dedi- 
cated with an open house program 
on January 27, 1958. There are 
328 now enrolled. 

Disappointment Reigns 

We were dreadfully disappointed 

that our good friend and co-work- 
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er, O. F. Brown, did not gain the 
post of member-at-large to the 
National Board. We know that 
Mr. Brown realizes that we all did 
everything in our power to elect 
him to this office. We further 
know that, in competition of this 
sort, Kentucky’s smaller member- 
ship plays a tremendous part in the 
final picture. We could not possi- 
bly advertise all the many fine 
qualities that we know Mr. Brown 
possesses; these would top any 
other candidate. 

We do know that no one could 
have accepted the election outcome 
in a more gracious and more sports- 
manlike way than O.F. So we 
have gained stature in our defeat. 


Memberships 

Mr. Brown reports that there are 
223 Kentucky members in Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education 
Association. 

Mrs. Dixon reports a membership 
of 382 in our state group. Are you 
a member of each of these groups? 
Let’s see if we cannot go over the 
top by KEA convention time. Shall 
we? 

oc Sd 2 

We extend our deepest sympathy 
to our past president, Alma 
McLain, in the recent loss of her 
mother and brother. We know that 
Alma has gone through some trying 
times recently. 


District News 
First District 

Paul P. Gardner, principal of 
Cerulean Elementary School, re- 
ports that the First District has held 
two meetings this year, with an- 
other planned. 

The first meeting’ was held at 
Kentucky Dam Village, with an at- 
tendance of 30 members at the 
dinner program. 

The second meeting consisted of 
a dinner at Concord School, Mc- 
Cracken County. After a music 
program by the combined girls 
choruses from two schools, there 
was a panel on “Status of Elemen- 
tary Principals” with Dr. Robert 
Alsup of Murray State College as 
moderator. There were approxi- 
mately 60 members present. 

Good work, First District! 
Second District 

Mrs. Virginia Atkinson, of Hop- 
kinsville, reports that there are no 
secretaries provided for principals 


in Christian County, so the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the High- 
land School there appointed a 
committee to contact mothers of 
the school asking their help for at 
least one day a month. 

As a result, twenty-five or thirty 
mothers indicated a willingness to 
help, and they are doing very well. 
Their work consists of routine cler- 
ical procedures. The help of these 
mothers relieves the principals so 
that they may spend more time in 
assisting teachers and in doing gen- 
eral supervisory activities. 

The above plan has served as a 
two-way process in that it helps the 
school to get the job done and at 
the same time the school program 
and its problems and operation are 
shared with the patrons. The plan 
further makes for a much greater 
understanding of the school needs 
and the program, and acts as an 
excellent aid in developing good 
public relations. 

The Principals Group of the 
Second District plan to hold four 
meetings during the school year. 
The first one was held in Madison- 
ville with an excellent attendance. 


. Besides the elementary principals, 


five superintendents, a supervisor, 
and several twelve-grade prin- 
cipals attended. 

Don Bale from the State Depart- 
ment of Education was the speaker 
for the first meeting, and there are 
plans to invite Basil Rhorer of 
Evansville, a member of the Na- 
tional Executive Board, to lead 
their discussion. 

The Second District is moving 
right along. Have you held at 
least one district meeting other than 
the regular District KEA meeting? 


Northern District 

Royal Hall, president, reports 
some interesting plans: 

With Mrs. Mildred Tupman, 
Caywood School, as committee 
chairman, each principal was in- 
cluded in the planning of the pro- 
grams through a survey made by 
a steering committee. The type of 
meeting, place, date, et cetera, was 
included in the survey question- 
naire. The survey was reported to 
an organization meeting. 

The choice of topic for the first 
meeting was that of “Reporting to 
Parents” and it was developed in 
a panel discussion. Members of 

Please turn to page 21 
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Henry County Teachers 
Have Busy Year 

The members of the Henry 
County Teachers’ Association par- 
ticipated in two workshops this 
year; one was an art workshop, the 
other was science. 

Mrs. Marjorie Straub of Jefferson 
County was the guest consultant 
for the art workshop. Dr. George 
Perkins of the Reynolds Metal 
Company, Louisville, and Denver 
Sloan of the University of Ken- 
tucky were speakers and consult- 
ants for the science workshop. A 
twelve-grade science program was 
set up. 

These workshops were among 
the goals established by the Teach- 
ers’ Association. Others included 
three meetings, one hundred per 
cent membership in KEA and one 
hundred per cent membership in 
NEA. 


Africa Comes to Newcastle 

The fourth grade pupils of Mrs. 
Martha S. Carroll, teacher in the 
Newcastle Grade School, not only 
study Africa; they bring it to life 
in their classroom. 

The study included for each 
child, making a map of Africa, pre- 
paring an individual report of the 
things he considered important in 
the study, describing and picturing 
African animals, and writing letters 
to friends describing Africa. All 
of these were compiled in booklets. 








Each child designed the cover 
of his booklet, cut letters for the 
title, and made an appropriate pic- 


ture. 

Mrs. Carroll reports that the 
study of this unit gave a good 
opportunity for class discussions on 
school integration. 


What Other States 
Are Doing 

Good Connections 

To insure a strong representation 
from their states, both Georgia and 
Mississippi Departments of Class- 
room Teachers chartered buses to 
transport their members to the 
Southeast Regional Conference of 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, which was held in Tam- 
pa, Florida, November 8-9, 1957. 


Classroom Teacher Participation 

A number of classroom teacher 
leaders will participate in the 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
National School Boards Association 
to be held in Miami Beach, Florida, 
April 17-19, 1958. Vivian Powell, 
president of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, will be a 
member of the group. 

Last fall, six classroom teachers 
attended a conference sponsored 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Held in Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber 12-18, the conference was 
called to consider the programs of 
the Department of Labor as they 
relate to American youth. 


West Virginia Conferences 

An ambitious and far-reaching 
project of the West Virginia Class- 
room Teachers’ Association has re- 
sulted in unprecedented educa- 
tional awareness through that state. 
Under the chairmanship of its 


Fourth graders bring Africa to Newcastle Grade School. 


treasurer, Beatrice Harvey, the as. 
sociation sponsored a network of 
conferences which were held sj- 
multaneously in twelve cities across 
the state on two consecutive Fri- 
day evenings, last September, 
More than two thousand West 
Virginians, laymen and school per- 
sonnel met and pooled their ideas 
in an effort to solve some of the 
problems of their schools. All par- 
ticipants were dinner guests of the 
West Virginia Classroom Teachers’ 
Association. 


New Mexico Vote 

Classroom teachers are now rep- 
resented on the executive commit- 
tee of the New Mexico Education 
Association. Delegates to the 
seventieth annual NMEA conven- 
tion approved a constitutional re- 
vision which provides that the 
president of the New Mexico Class- 
room Teachers’ Association have a 
seat on the NMEA executive board 
as well as on the important TEPS 
and Defense Committees. 


Goals Achieved 
By Larue Teachers 

Charles Read, president of the 
Larue County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, reports that many of the goals 
set up by the association have been 
accomplished this year. Among 
the achievements of the Larue 
County Teachers’ Association are: 

A county-wide visitation pro- 
gram was initiated. Four hundred 
sixty-two visits were made and one 
thousand, two hundred eighty-four 
miles were covered. This did not 
include the teachers who walked. 
The school board paid the expense 
of the visitation at the rate of seven 
cents a mile. 

In order to interpret and improve 
the school program, articles about 
the schools, school personnel, and 
school activities appeared in the 
local paper every week. 

One teachers’ meeting was used 
for the study of testing, its pur- 
poses, and how results should be 
used. All students in the county 
have been given mental ability 
tests and achievement tests. 

Parent-teacher associations have 
been active. A new PTA was or- 
ganized in a community where 
none had existed. A closer rela- 
tionship with .parents has been 
established. American Education 

Please turn to page 21 
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N, O. KIMBLER 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. Where can we get a copy 
of the “Special Report to Members 
Teachers’ Retirement System of the 
State of Kentucky,” published Jan- 
uary, 1958? 

A. The bulletin has been dis- 
tributed widely among the teach- 
ers, approximately one bulletin for 
every four teachers. If you want a 
copy write the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Office. , 

2. Q. In 1954 I had 28 years of 
Kentucky service. I withdrew my 
account and went to Florida to 
teach. Now I am thinking of re- 
turning to Kentucky. 

A. You voided your service when 
you withdrew your account and 
have waited too long to return to 
Kentucky to have the privilege of 
reinstatement. Transfer as much 
of your Kentucky service to Florida 
as you are allowed to, and con- 
tinue to teach in that state until 
you are eligible to retire in Florida. 
Then you might return to Kentucky 
and teach if you are under age 70. 

3. Q. Next year I want to teach 
in an Army Dependent School. 
What should I do about my retire- 
ment for that year? 

A. If your Board of Education 
can legally give you a Leave of 
Absence, pay your dues while on 
Leave. A teacher on Leave of 
Absence pays dues on her last con- 
tractual salary. 

4. Q. I am a librarian and I get 
a small salary. I estimate that if I 
retire soon under the present Law 
I will get $450 since I will have 25 
years and will draw the minimum 
annuity. If the new law is passed, 
what would I be paid? 

A. You would receive 25 years 
times $25, which is $625. 

5. Q. I have taught for 42 years 
in Kentucky. If the amendment is 
passed increasing the annuities of 
those teachers who are retired and 
those teachers who will retire with- 
in the next few years, what will my 
annuity amount to? 
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A. If your salaries have been 
small, your annuity would be the 
minimum, which under the new 
law would be 42 years times $25, 
or $1,050. If your salaries have 
been good, you would receive more 
than the minimum unless you are 
retiring very young. 

6. Q. If a teacher because of 
illness does not teach three months 
and is not paid a salary, should she 
pay her retirement contributions 
for those months? To whom should 
she send the deposit? Would pay- 
ment keep her retirement policy up 
to date? 

A. The teacher should pay her 
contributions by sending her per- 
sonal check to the Retirement Sys- 
tem in Frankfort, or by giving her 
check to her Superintendent to be 
sent with regular pay roll. Pay- 
ment of dues for time she did not 
teach will give her full credit for 
the year. 

7. Q. At what age can one re- 
tire because of disability? 

A. Under the present Law a 
teacher may retire for disability at 
any age before 60, provided she 
has 20 years of Kentucky service 
with the last five in consecutive 
order immediately preceding retire- 
ment. 

8. Q. If a teacher stops teaching 
for a period of time, not withdraw- 
ing her account and not paying 
dues on Leave or Deferred Retire- 
ment, how long can she remain a 
member? 

A. She remains a member dur- 
ing an absence of six years. Dur- 
ing the first three years of her ab- 
sence her account is credited with 
interest; she retains her service for 
three additional years, If she re- 
turns to teaching at the beginning 
of the seventh year of absence and 
in the meantime has not withdrawn 
her account, her original retirement 
policy is valid. 

9. Q. If a teacher teaches only 
part of a year, does she receive a 
year of credit? 

A. No, only a fractional part of 
credit. She is advised to pay the 
balance of her dues in order to 
receive full credit. 

10. Q. My husband pays Social 
Security Tax as a farmer. Will I 
get Social Security benefits when 
he retires? Are the children pro- 
tected in case of his death? 


A. You and the children are pro- 


tected. At the present time about 
53 per cent of all teachers in Ken- 
tucky have Social Security coverage 
either in their own right or as a 
result of their spouse: being cov- 
ered. 
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Week was observed by all the 
schools in the county. 

Four county-wide __ teachers’ 
meetings were held. Legislation 
for schools was the topic for study 
at the first meeting. Marvin Dod- 
son of the KEA office was the guest” 
consultant at that meeting. The 
second meeting was concerned 
with the study of individual differ- 
ences. There were three consul- 
tants on each level studied. There 
was a social meeting at Christmas 
time. The last meeting was for 
the purpose of studying testing. 
Dr. McDaniel of the University of 
Kentucky served as consultant at 
this meeting. 

We congratulate both the Larue 
County and Henry County Associa- 
tions for their excellent achieve- 


-ments this year. 





Elementary Principal 
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the panel were: Dr. A. D. Albright 
and Dr. James Fickes, University 
of Kentucky, Mrs. Daisy Shearer, 
Fort Thomas Johnson School, Mrs. 
Violette Maxey, Cincinnati Schools, 
and Mrs. George Martin, a parent 
from Kenton County. 

There were twenty-seven mem- 
bers in attendance. Many who 
were unable to attend wrote letters 
stating how disappointed they were 
in not being present. There was 
much enthusiasm and interest evi- 
denced. 

The meeting was held in Coving- 
ton and opened with a dinner. The 
next meeting will be held in Cay- 
wood School, Kenton County. An- 
other meeting being planned will 
probably be held at the YMCA 
in Covington. 

Our congratulations, Northern 
District! 

"Tis true that we need reading 
readiness in Grade One, but not 
any more so than readiness at all 
levels in all subjects. 








REVIEWS BY A. J. BEELER 


Books for Teachers 


@ Teaching English Grammar by 
Robert C. Pooley. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts. $2.50. English gram- 
mar has probably been the topic 
of more discussion than any other 
subject in the curriculum. Dr. 
Pooley, the author of this new 
book, is a well-known and highly 
respected figure in the teaching of 
English; and it is good to have here 
the benefit of his scholarly research. 
Following an interesting account of 
the development of English gram- 
mar, the author presents by care- 
ful evidence the position of gram- 
mar in today’s schools. He next 
does a break-down of a variety of 
approaches to grammar and of 
grammatical concepts. Later chap- 
ters, the best and most practical of 
the book, discuss the teaching of 
grammar in elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools and 
in college. He is here specific 
enough to enumerate elements to 
be learned at each grade level and 
In a 


to suggest teaching devices. 
concluding chapter Dr. Pooley dis- 
cusses tests and provides some sam- 
ples. The book is one to be read 
by all teachers of English and by a 
large number of supervisors and 


other administrative personnel. 
The ideas projected in the book are 
certainly worth careful attention 
and study. 


@ Guiding Students in the English 
Class by Elizabeth Berry. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. $4.50. This is 
one of the very best books on the 
market concerning modern, effec- 
tive means of teaching English. 
The author has had wide experi- 
ence in the field and shares these 
experiences abundantly with the 
reader. In readable form, she dis- 
cusses the role of the English 
teacher, ways of organizing the 
English class, ways to teach the 
language arts, illustrative teaching 
units, literature, student behavior, 
and guidance. The ideas are ex- 
tremely practical and well illus- 
trated. References are included at 
the end of each chapter, and at the 
end of the book there is a wonder- 
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ful bibliography of materials to be 
used with boys and girls in the 
development of these units: Prob- 
lems of Personal and Social De- 
velopment, Problems of Immigrants 
and Minority Groups, Boy-Girl Re- 
lationships, Problems of Family 
Living, Etiquette, Acquiring Values 
and Beliefs, Using Money Wisely, 
Problems of Mental and Physical 
Health, and Understanding Educa- 
tion. Included also are lists to be 
used in improving language skills, 
and bibliographies of materials for 
retarded readers. The book is val- 
uable in every respect and deserves 
wide reading. 

@ Developing a Curriculum for 
Modern Living by Stratemeyer, 
Forkner, McKim, and _ Passow. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
$5.50. This is a thorough revision 
of one of the most popular books 
in the curriculum field. Changes 
have been made according to sug- 
gestions made by those who have 
read and used the book during the 
last ten years. New emphases are 
on these topics: understanding 
major curriculum designs, achiev- 
ing curriculum change, deciding 
what and how to teach, providing 
for individual differences, and 
evaluating pupil progress. Abun- 
dant reading lists are provided. 
The book is a superior one in every 
respect. 

@ The Adolescent Views Himself 
by Ruth Strang. McGraw-Hill. 
$7.95. This book of adolescent 
psychology is one of extreme in- 
terest and practicality. The treat- 
ment is very extensive—there are 
more than 500 pages—and there 
are many expressions by youngsters 
themselves which add impetus and 
verisimilitude to the presentation. 
There are numerous illustrations of 
various types and suggestions for 
further reading in books and mag- 
azines and for helpful audiovisual 
materials. 


Books for Students 


@ Growing Up by R. O. Billett and 
J. W. Yeo. Heath. $4. Designed 
primarily for use with eighth grade 


classes, this book may be used with 
both older and younger groups. It 
is essentially a guidance book 
aimed at happy, profitable living 
among teen-agers. It is a very 
good one with many photographic 
illustrations and an abundance of 
teaching-learning aids. 


@ Youth at the Wheel by Harold 
T. Glenn. Bennett. Here is an 
exceedingly good book to be used 
with classes in driver education, 
The details are explained with care 
and illustrated copiously. “Topics 
for Discussion” and “Self-Check 
Tests” at the end of each chapter 
help to increase the value of the 
book. 


@ Journalism and the School Paper 
by D. C. Reddick. Heath. $3.56, 
The fact that this is the fourth edi- 
tion speaks well indeed for this 
text. Several new chapters and a 
face-lifting job are the main fea- 
tures of an up-to-date book for 
high school journalism classes. 


@ Adventures for Readers: Book I 
and II; Adventurers in Reading; 
Adventures in Appreciation; Ad- 
ventures in American Literature; 
Adventures in English Literature. 
Harcourt, Brace. It would be dif- 
ficult to find a better six-book lit- 
erature series than this newly pib- 
lished Olympic Series. From the 
colorful, unusual cover to the index 
of authors and titles may be found 
a wealth of wonderful literature of 
the world, attractively illustrated 
and interestingly presented. Se- 
lections have been made with great 
care and the devices are numerous 
for both teachers and students. A 
brief review can only hint at the 
features of the superior series. 
Adventures in Reading, for exam- 
ple, features a specially written 
essay “Writing and Reading and 
Jesse Stuart” by the eminent Ken- 
tucky author. 


@ New Trails and Wide Horizons 
by Wagenheim, McGehan, and 
Thomas. Holt. These excellent 
literature books are for grades 7 
and 8 and are a part of the “Our 
Reading Heritage” series. Out 
standing features are the attractive 
format, the judicious choice of 
selections, the colorful and apt 
illustrations, and the sound, help- 
ful teaching suggestions. Oppor- 
tunities are provided for utilizing 
all language arts skills. 
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Tenure and 
Academic 


Freedom 
Commission News 


A good many of us, I feel sure, 
will recall from our school-day 
studies the labors of Sisyphus, who 
was condemned for his crimes to 
the lower region, there, through 
eternity, to roll a huge stone to the 
top of a hill, only to have it roll 
down again each time it reached 
the top. This boy certainly didn’t 
have much future, and I expect that 
the prospect of such a future would 
be rather frustrating for any of us, 
since the anticipation “of and the 
realization of some measure of 
achievement in whatever we may 
be doing gives us impetus. _ 

This sense of at least a partial 
achievement is a strong incentive 
to the various Tenure groups scat- 
tered around the country, for while 
they know that conditions are far 
from ideal, they can sense a gradual 
and steady improvement in admin- 
istrator-teacher relationships, and 
they plan to keep on digging and 
plugging in order to continue this 
improvement. Some evidence 
which supports the existence of 
this improved situation is the fact 
that the NEA Tenure Committee is 
receiving substantially fewer re- 
quests for help than it did five 
years ago, and, generally speaking, 
the requests that do come in do 
not often involve so great an in- 
justice as they formerly did. Quite 
often there is no legal involvement 
at all, and the Committee finds that 
only some basic principle of good 
ethical conduct has been violated. 

That is the pattern which is be- 
coming increasingly clear here in 
Kentucky—the legal requirements 
are fulfilled, but treatment meted 
out to some teachers is hardly in 


accord with the KEA Code of ~ 


Ethics, nor would it be in accord 
with the code of anyone who is 
genuinely interested in the welfare 
of his fellowman. For example, it 
comes to light that a_ teacher, 
through ignorance of the law, is 
induced to sign some document 
that may void tenure rights for that 
teacher, or again will come com- 
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plaints that teachers in some coun- 
ties are not receiving their written 
contracts, either limited or continu- 
ing, to which they are entitled un- 
der the law. 

Such reports do not come from 
the best regulated systems, of 
course (and these are in a healthy 
majority in Kentucky ), for in these 
systems there is mutual understand- 
ing and respect between the ad- 
ministrator and the teacher and the 
administrator regards his teacher 
group as his strongest ally. If only 
all administrators could so regard 
his teachers, and encourage this 
feeling of mutual respect and un- 
derstanding, there would be less 
and less need for a Tenure Commis- 
sion, and eventually such a group 
might work itself right out of a 
job. 

That, of course, is what every 
conscientious Tenure group is try- 
ing to do, and in trying to do so 
the spotlight of interest is being 
focused by them more and more 
on this matter of improved person- 
nel relations through the formula- 
tion of sound personnel policies in 
the individual school systems. 

Several years ago the NEA Ten- 
ure and Academic Freedom Com- 
mittee prepared and published a 
pamphlet called “Practical Person- 
nel Policies” which has been most 
helpful to numerous local associa- 
tions throughout the country. 
More recently the TEPS Commis- 
sion chose as the theme for its 1957 
Washington Conference—Personnel 
Policies for Schools of the Future— 
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“Stop trying to lose yourself in 
the crowd, Miss Piefferl“ 





and the discussion which took 
place at that conference led to the 
issuance of a pamphlet on person- 
nel policies that will be of great 
assistance to state and local TEPS 
Commissions. This pamphlet is 
already in print and is available, 
as is also the complete report on 
the Washington Conference, from 
NEA Headquarters in Washington. 

Although not yet quite com- 
pleted, probably the most signifi- 
cant NEA publication in the field 
of personnel policies will be re- 
leased in 1958 by the NEA Tenure 
and Academic Freedom Commit- 
tee. This will be a brochure in the 
form of a folder with inserts that 
will cover every phase in the de- 
velopment of good, sound person- 
nel policies. Officers of all district 
and local associations should be 
aware of this pending publication, 
particularly if one of your major 
projects for the year 1958-1959 will 
be in the area of personnel policies. 

It may be that at this point a 
somewhat detailed analysis of just 
what constitutes a “good personnel 
policy” is in order, and it will be 
one purpose of this column to make 


- ready such an analysis for a later 


edition of the Journal. 
—Charlton Hummel 
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| WOULD LIKE COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
SUMMER SESSION CLASSES FOR 1958 


BERKELEY 
DAVIS 


LOS ANGELES 
SANTA BARBARA 
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Classroom Ceachers Schedule 
National Conference Ju July 


Vivian Powell, president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, announces that the 
fifteenth annual Classroom Teach- 
ers National Conference will be 
held at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

The conference, scheduled for 
July 6-18, will be sponsored jointly 
by the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and Bowling Green 
State University, with Ralph W. 
McDonald, president of the Uni- 
versity, and Vivian Powell and 
Margaret Stevenson, president and 
executive secretary respectively, of 
the Department acting as directors. 
The program itself will be de- 


veloped around the theme of the 
Department for 1957-58, “Quality 
Teaching—Keystone of Progress.” 

The conference promises to 
reach a new high in the way of 
opportunities for professional de- 
velopment, cultural enrichment, 
and personal satisfaction. It will 
take full advantage of the rich re- 
sources of Bowling Green State 
University and the interesting his- 
torical background and industrial 
development of the area. Located 
just twenty-three miles from the 
University, Toledo will open its 
doors to conference participants 
and will make its many social and 
cultural resources available to class- 

















ous & 


N. B. McMillian, of the KEA staff, greets Donna, leading lady of the film, “Not By Chance,” at 

the recent annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education in 

Chicago. Donna, whose real name is Carol Giesendanner, was there for a showing of the film— 

the film produced jointly by the AACTE, the NEA, and the state associations. The idea of pro-- 

ducing a film on teacher education was originated by the AACTE Public Relations Committee, 

of which McMillian is a member and presently chairman. (See mention of ‘Not By Chance” and 
Teacher Career Month on pages 6 and 7.) 








CLINTON 


Cc. R. COZZENS, Manager 
Member—N.A.T.A. 38th Year 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street 


Clinton, lowa 





room teacher visitors. Called the 
“Glass Capital of the World,” To- 
ledo is currently a key spot in the 
development of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project. 

The main program of the con- 
ference will be built upon a frame. 
work of general sessions during 
the morning and smaller discus. 
sion groups each afternoon. The 
morning sessions will bring all 
participants together with recog- 
nized lay, political, and educational 
leaders to explore the broad areas 
of instructional methods, profes. 
sional development, and leadership 
training. Afternoon group discus- 
sions will focus on specific prob- 
lems in these areas which are of 
particular interest to classroom 
teachers. 

All resident participants will be 
housed in Founders Quadrangle. 
Construction of this beautiful, com- 
fortable new residence center was 
completed only recently. All meals 
will be served in the private dining 
room of the University Union. 

Bowling Green State University 
is located in northwest Ohio, 23 
miles south of Toledo. The Uni- 
versity lies at the northeast edge 
of Bowling Green, a city of 12,000 
inhabitants. It is easily accessible 
by automobile and bus. Adequate 
parking space is available for those 
who drive cars. 

Everyone who attends the con- 
ference will receive a certificate 
signed by President McDonald, 
Vivian Powell, and Margaret 
Stevenson. Many boards of educa- 
tion will accept this certificate as 
evidence of in-service growth, and 
many teachers have used it to re- 
ceive credit to meet a local require- 
ment of in-service growth or to 
maintain a position on a salary 
schedule. This certificate is in- 
cluded in the regular $75 fee. 

Those who wish to earn two 
semester hours of credit certified 
by the University may enroll in 
Education 462—Problems in Educa- 
tion, graduate or undergraduate. 
A $30 charge will cover enrollment 
in this course. Papers for graduate 
credit will be due before Sep- 
tember 1. 

Those interested in the confer- 
ence may secure registration blanks 
by writing to the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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UK To Hold Eleventh 
Foreign Language Meet 

The eleventh annual University 
of Kentucky Foreign Language 
Conference will be held on the 
campus at Lexington, April 24-26, 
presenting a wide variety of papers 
by scholars from all parts of this 
country and from several foreign 
lands. 

General meetings Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday morning will have 
interest for all those in the field 
of foreign languages, while Friday 
afternoon and Saturday morning 
will be given over to specialized 
sections, somé fifteen in number, 
ranging from German, Slavic, and 
the major Romance Languages to 
Linguistics and Comparative Liter- 
ature. ¥ 

The attendance last year was ap- 
proximately 700, with 37 states and 
10 Foreign countries represented. 





Scout-O-Rama Available 
To Convention Attenders 

Scout-O-Rama, the showcase of 
Scouting, is really four shows in 
one, housed in the West Wing of 
the Fairgrounds Exposition Cen- 
ter, Louisville, April 11-12. There 
will be traditional booth-type ex- 
hibits, the Tom-Tom Theatre, In- 
dian Dancers, and competitive 
events. All participants are mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts of America 
in the Old Kentucky Home Coun- 
cil. 

The Rotary Club of Louisville 
serves as sponsor of the Scout-O- 
Rama, with more than 200 indi- 
dividual Rotary Club members in- 
cluded in the staging of the show. 

More than 200 booths and dem- 
onstration areas will show the 
program and activities of Scouting. 
The show is the climax of months 
of interesting and careful prepara- 
tions in the Den, Pack, Troop and 
Explorer Unit meetings. It is the 
thrill of a lifetime for Scouts to 
have an opportunity to participate 
in this demonstration of the Scout- 
ing program in action. 

Members become proficient in 
Scouting skills so they may put on 
a good performance at the Scout-O- 
Rama; they learn salesmanship and 
how to get along with friends and 
neighbors when they sell tickets to 
the show. Last year, over 6,000 
boys participated in the show, 
which was seen by over 30,000 
adults. , 
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National Music Week 
Scheduled for May 4-11 

A symphony of the grandest pro- 
portions will sound across the na- 
tion May 4-11 as 28,500,000 ama- 
teur musicians and about as many 
concert fans celebrate the 35th 
annual National Music Week. 

Founded in 1924 by Charles M. 
Tremaine, past director of the Na- 
tional Bureau for Advancement of 
Music, the event is co-sponsored 
this year by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and the Ameri- 
can Music Conference, two non- 
profit organizations. 

The National Federation of 
Music Clubs will be heading up 
local events through their network 
of 5,500 community music clubs. 
Serving as the nucleus of events 
for most communities will be one 
or several of the 68,000 school 
bands or orchestras. 

In the last 10 years the number 
of children playing musical in- 
struments grew from 2,500,000 to 
more than 8,000,000, largely as a re- 
sult of interest generated by class 
instruction in public and parochial 
schools, from kindergarten on. 





Lassiter, Powell 
Lead KACSES 

Clyde T. Lassiter, principal of 
Henry Clay High School, Lexing- 
ton, and former officer of the KEA, 
is president of the Kentucky As- 
sociation of Colleges, Secondary 
and Elementary Schools. 

James Powell, principal of Ben- 
ham High School, is vice president 
of the group, and L. E. Meece, 
University of Kentucky, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. ; 

Chairmen of the three Commis- 
sions are: College—Kelly Thomp- 
son, president, Western Kentucky 
State College; Secondary—J. D. 
Rayburn, superintendent of Provi- 
dence City Schools; Elementary— 
J. B. Sparks, Nelson County 
Schools. 


Chairmen of Standing Com- 
mittees include: Committee on Col- 
lege Standards and Membership— 
F. C. Grise, dean, Western State 
College; Committee on Institu- 
tional Research— Norman Tant, 
Morehead State College; Commit- 
tee on Special Studies—N. B. Mc- 
Millian, KEA staff; Advisory Com- 
mittee on Cooperative Testing 
Service—Ermmest McDaniel, director, 
Cooperative Testing Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 





Successor Appointed 
Ronald J. Layde has been named 
by Silver Burdett to succeed Fallen 
Campbell, formerly of Kentucky, 
whose retirement was announced 
in the January issue of the Journal. 





Retirement System 





Continued from page 14 

the options provided under the Re- 
tirement Act. 

D. Death Benefits Provided 


1. Upon the death of a retired 
teacher who at the time of death is 


_ receiving an allowance for disabil- 


ity or superannuation or upon the 
death of an active member whose 
survivors can qualify for benefits 
under the Retirement Act as 
amended, a death benefit of five 
hundred dollars shall be paid to his 
estate or assigns following applica- 
tion to the Board of Trustees, to- 
gether with acceptable evidence of 
death and eligibility. 
E. Substitute Teaching by Retired 
Teachers 
Retired teachers (retired for 
superannuation) may do substitute 
teaching in the public schools of 
Kentucky for a period not to ex- 
ceed sixty days in any one school 
year, and receive compensation for 
same without reduction in retire- 
ment annuities. 
Vera Beckham 
Acting Executive Secretary 
Teachers’ Retirement System 
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Teachers . . . If Interested In Good School Jobs At High Pay . . . Administrators 
Just Clip and Mail To: 


TEACHERS PERSONNEL SERVICE 


4626 Richmond Road — Cleveland 24, Ohio — Telephone: ANdrews 1-0090 
I am interested in learning about positions you have: to be sent in plain envelope. 
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(Owned and operated by experienced teachers) 
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HOW'S 
THIS 
FOR 
BALANCE? 


Well built—the Crusader—and here’s 
proof of perfect non-tip balance! 
American Desk’s Crusader Chair 
Desk with rugged 14-gauge steel con- 
struction has built-in sturdiness that 
will stand years and years of hard use. 
Tops attached to spider at the factory 
—reduces installation time 90%. And 
... with “Quiet” design, generous stor- 
age space and large 16” x 22” work 
area, you'll find this one of the most 
functional classroom units in America. 


Metal Colors: Como Blue, Copper- 
tone, Sky Blue, Seafoam Green, Light 
Taupe. 
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The Measure of a Man 


For the benefit of some new 
classmates who had not known 
him, fifth-graders in the Edwin 
Markham School, Portland, Oregon, 
last fall wrote their impressions of 
their beloved school principal, 
Leonard Rinearson, who had died 
unexpectedly after thirty-two years 
of devoted service to boys and girls. 

Their comments, some of which 
are given below, prove that some- 
times the real measure of a success- 
ful educator can best be found in 
the hearts of children. 
¢ He knew everyone by the second 
week. He walked around to every 
room. 


© Every time you were with him you 
felt like you belonged with him. 


© He always said “Use yoyr head” and 
“Look before you leap.” 


© When you got into trouble, he un- 
derstood your feelings. He always 
listened and helped. 


¢ He smiled from ear to ear wherever 
he went; he tried to make you happy. 


® One time my buddy and I got into 
a great big argument. We went into 
his office on our own. He didn’t say, 
“You’re to blame.” He said, “We all 
get riled up at times.” My buddy and 
I haven’t had a vicious argument from 
there on out. 

© He’s still here; he’s still in my heart. 
© He lived a big life, as big as anyone 
- has lived to be a hundred years 


—NEA JOURAL 





























Musselman Will Be 
President of UBEA 


Vernon A. Musselman, Lexing- 
ton, will become president of the 
United Business Education Asso- 
ciation (NEA) on August 1, to suc- 
ceed Dorothy Travis of Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. Dr. Mussel- 
man is head of the Department of 
Business Education at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. He is a past 
president of the Southern Business 
Education Association, Kentucky 
Business Education Association, 
and is currently the vice president 



























the treasurer-elect of UBEA for the 
1958-59 year. Mrs. Hazel is as- 











We offer a reliable, nation-wide school 
and college placement service. Write, 
telling us about yourself. 






of UBEA. Dorothy H. Hazel is - 


Seeking a Position?— 
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sistant professor of business educa- 
tion at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 

The United Business Education 
Association is cooperating with the 
NEA in its program of expanded 
services. The Association, with its 





several publications; a testing pro- 
gram; a youth organization; spe- 
cialized divisions; and an organiza- 
tional structure based on regions 
and states, is designed to serve the 
business educators in all areas and 
at all levels. 








acceptance of position. 
1950 LeVeque-Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 


TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-wide 
We can place teachers in the best positions they are capable of holding in 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS Or PUBLIC SCHOOLS or COLLEGES in any location preferred. 
We have vacancies constantly. Write us stating your case. No obligation until 


N.A.T.A. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 











mentary School.” 


tional education teachers. 





UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1958 


Intersession: 2-13 June, 1958 
First Regular Term: 13 June-18 July, 1958 
Second Regular Term: 19 July-22 August, 1958 


SPECIAL COURSES AND UNITS 
FOR TEACHERS 


DEMONSTRATION TEACHING. In the First Regular Term 
only: Demonstration classes in Grades 1-2, in Grades 3-4, and in 
Grades 5-6. Directed observation of expert teaching with accom- 
panying conferences and discussions. 


ART EDUCATION AND MUSIC EDUCATION. In the First 
Regular Term (13 June-18 July): courses in “Art and Crafts,” 
“Music in the Elementary School,” “Pictorial Art.” ALSO FINE 
ARTS COURSES, “Music and the Arts in the 20th Century,” “His- 
tory and Literature of Music.” In the Second Regular Term (19 
July-22 August): “Art Media and Materials,” “Music in the Ele- 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. In the First Regular Term (18 
June-18 July): “Fundamental Modern Concepts in Mathematics,” 
“Methods of Foréign Language Instruction,” “Social Studies in 
the Secondary School.” ACADEMIC COURSES in Mathematics 
and the Sciences and in the Social Sciences. 


IN OTHER AREAS OF EDUCATION. (1) Special Education: 
“Education of the Gifted Child.” (2) Business Education: Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Typewriting and Shorthand, “Teaching 
Business Correspondence and Office Practice.” (3) Vocational 
Education: “Practical Arts Education,” and other courses for voca- 


For further information on these and the 200 
remaining courses in Education, Arts and Sciences, 
Pharmacy, Nursing-Health, and Business Administration, address: 


Dean, Summer School 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


13 June-18 July. 
















Margaret Stevenson 
Is A Very Busy Lady 


Margaret Stevenson, executive 
secretary of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
has always served her profession 
diligently and thoroughly. Before 
she accepted the position of execu- 
tive secretary in June, 1956, she 
served as assistant, then as associ- 
ate executive secretary. Before that 
she was a teacher of chemistry in 
Port Huron, Michigan. She was an 
active member of the Port Huron 
Teachers’ Club and served three 


years as its president and acted on 
several of its major committees. 


She served the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association as a member of the 
Tenure and Professional Unifica- 
tion Committees and the MEA 
Board of Directors. She has par- 
ticipated in numerous committees 
and activities of the NEA and was 
a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


Those who work with her are 
impressed by her quiet efficiency 
and sound knowledge of the De- 
partment. Visitors to Washington 
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VISIT US AT THE 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


EXAMINE AT BOOTHS 26-27... 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 


BARROWS — PARKER — SORENSEN 


A complete geography program for Grades 
3-7 building understanding of man in his 


environment. 


WORKBOOKS AND TEACHERS’ GUIDES 


MAN'S WAYS AND TIMES 


TODD — COOPER — SORENSEN 











guage. 








A history program for Grades 4-6 teaching 
big ideas in simple, easy to understand lan- 


TEACHERS’ UNIT STUDY GUIDES 
eee TTT 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


4700 CHASE AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 


Kentucky Representative: 
AUSTIN S. DURHAM 

9 Dumfries Avenue 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 




















on official business find, upon their 
arrival, a hotel reservation waiting 
for them, their agenda arranged, 
and appointments scheduled. Mar. 
garet has, of course, attended to 
those details and the visitor has the 
feeling that the royal carpet has 
been rolled out for him. All this 
and the demanding role of execu. 
tive secretary to the largest NEA 
Department too! 

Margaret has a Bachelor of 
Science degree from the Michigan 
State University and a Master of 
Science degree from the University 
of Michigan. She is a member of 
Phi Kappa Phi and a life member 
of the NEA. 





FTA, SNEA To Hold 
Separate Meetings 


Delegates from the 21 SNEA 
chapters and the 87 high school 
FTA clubs will elect officers, trans- 
act business, and hear the Iowa 
SNEA president discuss outstand- 
ing pre-professional programs at 
their meetings on April 11, 1958. 

The SNEA (college) group will 
meet at 10 a.m., Warren Memorial 
Church, 4th and Broadway. The 
FTA (high school) delegates will 
meet at 2 p.m. in Bureaux Hall of 
the First Unitarian Church, 805 
South Fourth Street. 

Miss Chloe Price, Drake Uni- 
versity, president of the Iowa 
SNEA, and a national officer, will 
speak to both groups. This marks 
the beginning of separate state or- 
ganizations for the students inter- 
ested in preparation for teaching. 
Both the high school and college 
groups were formerly known as the 
Future Teachers of America. 





Committee to Meet 


The committee set up to nomi- 
nate a member for the Teachers’ 
Retirement System Board of Trus- 
tees will meet in the Derby Room 
of the Brown Hotel on Friday, 
April 11 at 1:30 p.m. 
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CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, nine 
standard colors and also the uncolored letters. Write 
for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions Open June I6 
Short Term Ends July 23 ro Long Term Ends August 8 


Courses will be available in all departments of the College for freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, seniors, and graduate students. 


— Special programs by guest artists and lecturers — 


Concerts Sundays, Tuesdays, and Thursdays by band and orchestra of Foster Music 
Camp. 





A Delightful Place for Study and Recreation 


Alumni, former students, and friends of the College are invited to visit Eastern’s 
headquarters in the lobby of the Brown Hotel during the meeting of the’ K.E.A. and to 
attend the Eastern Breakfast in the Roof Garden of the Brown Hotel Friday morning, 
April 11, at 8:00 o'clock. 


OTHER SCHEDULED DATES: 


Alumni Dinner in Keen Johnson Student Union Building 
SATURDAY, MAY 31, 6:00 P. M. 


Baccalaureate Service in Hiram Brock Auditorium 
SUNDAY, JUNE 1, 10:45 A. M. 


Commencement Program in Hiram Brock Auditorium 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 10:00 A. M. 





For Information About Courses Offered and Schedule of Classes Write: 


EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
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When using the coupon below, 
please print your name and ad- 
dress. Be very careful to show 
only the address to which you wish 
the material sent. If time is impor- 
tant, write directly to the advertis- 
er. When you use the convenient 
coupon for ordering several items, 


written manuscripts and are inter- 
ested in book publication. (Green- 
wich Book Publishers ) 

55. Samples with brochure and 
pieces on cardboard cut out letters 
for use on bulletin boards, exhibits 
and posters. (The Redikut Letter 
Company ) 


146. Every Class Can Study the 
Geophysical Year. A pamphlet 
which tells the experiences of a fifth 
grade teacher in developing and 
leading her class through a unit to 
satisfy the interest of her pupils in 
the IGY. Explains the purpose of 
IGY and includes topics on the 
earth, the sun, cosmic rays, 
weather, rockets and satellites, 
(Field Enterprises Educational 


Corp. ) 


your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers who will send you the 
material. 

137. The Wheels of Progress. A 
16-page cartoon-type booklet, with 
Study Guide, dealing with railroads 
and twelve basic industries. Class 
quantities of pupil booklet on sub- 


USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. C, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 


pete el conc of where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 
16s.) 8583 98: 88. : 23188: 


Available in School Year of 1957-1958 Only 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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offering complete programs for Name 
teachers at Los Angeles or Santa 
Barbara in southern California and 
at Berkeley or Davis in northern er eae 

California. (University of Cali- School Street Address. 
fornia at Los Angeles ) City 


18. Help! Help! Help! An illus- Enrolment: B 
trated booklet for persons who have oe sae me 


Subject. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


—June 9 - August 15 


Offers you a = FULL SUMMER SESSION 
WIDE CHOICE @ EARLY SUMMER TERM 
of @ LATE SUMMER TERM 


SUMME R = MID-SUMMER TERM 


= INTERSESSION 
PROGRAMS _ eworksuops 
Let a summer on Peabody’s air-conditioned campus 


stretch your mind and stir your imagination while 
you enjoy the beautiful and relaxing experience of 
summer study at the very doorway of Tennessee’s 


—June 9 - July 12 


—July 14 - August 15 
—June 23 - July 25 
—August 18 - August 29 


—short, intensive courses 
in specialized fields. 


vast recreational and sight-seeing area—Tennessee’s 
Great Lakes of the South, Great Smokies, and the 
historical Old South. Write for Summer Bulletin 
now. Address: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


“A southern school with national and international recognition.” 
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TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW'100,.°600% 
By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive i diate attenti 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 


know you are ap 3. 
SIGNATURE ONLY 


for a 
State Finance ANDY: 1 
MAIL. 
® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 


All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 1 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 
personal property. 


transaction is completely 
_ CONVENIENT TERMS 


confidential and private. 

Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
e Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and a pay only 
for the time you use the money—no longer 


} 
y) 






























short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 














NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop . This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 
®@ The loan is made ¥ mail from the pri- 


vacy of your own home. You see no agents or ; 
credit managers—only you and we know 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS } SiciciZewsoreont, yotodeS Tne Nag 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 


The following are all the debts that I have: 











Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, Dept. D-1363 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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To State Finance Company, Dept. D-1363 

































Payi 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Fuldirowe’ | Per Mo. To Whom Owing 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made s s 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 
whatsoever. $. 
Amount you want to borrow $__.___ On what date of month will your FILE INF ST eee relative information 


payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...__ 

















(Relationship) ......... llccteiabannsbic 






























Amount earned Number of months Name of Relativ 
Age...... per month §......n...... you receive salary..........__. 
Name and address Street. Town State. Occup. 
of school you teach 
How long with Previous Name of Relative. (Relationship)........._-—— 
present employ: employment Street Town iii oe Oli 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment. per month $ Name of Relative (Relati 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? ( — Town. Street Town. CONN CURR ee 
Bank you deal with (Name)... Town Name of Relative (Relationship)........_____ 












Monthly payments? $....... sislanlain 





Amount you owe bank? $ 


What soourtsy on bank loan? 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 





Street. Town. op eh 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
















































$. to (Name) . 

Pay rent or real te , er Sign ron Street 
ere. 

payment to? (Name) Town. ne crea 

Purpose of loan Bikinis Ce. State 
















Final Payment 
Due Date. 


First Payment 
Due Date. 


Monthly 


Payment $ Date 


Amount 
rE Bi crnncctniernciiiiiens 











NOT 


in consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, 
ka, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said loan together 

with interest as stated herein. 

A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with 

the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment 

Due Date, except t the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal 

balance and interest. 

Default in the terms of this note shall at the P 

render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 

raska. 























This note is subject to by the y at its office and will be promptly 
returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
principal balance not exceeding $150 and 234% per month on that part over $150 
and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
consecutive days. 








‘s option, without notice, 


































under and by virtue of the laws of Neb’ 
PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING itt => 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


















RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 





April, 1958 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill.—Thomas P. Ed- 
wards, 602 Parklawn, Danville; Wilbur O. 
Sega, Munfordville. 


American Book Co., 300 Pike Ave., Cincinnati, 
O.—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman, Ashland; 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29, Ill.—George O. Sweetman, 1824 
Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 


Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military St., George- 
town. 


Childcraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill.—Sara Wharton, 425 West Ormsby, 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.—Wendell L. Trapp, Eminence. 


F. E. Compton and Co., 1000 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill—Mrs. Mayme Marshall, 
Mount Sterling; Mrs. Virginia Tippett, 1612 
Chichester, Louisville 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary Guild, 
Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, P.O. 
Box 164, Frankfort. 


The Economy Co., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 
son, 2847 Saratoga Dr., Louisville. 


Encyclopedia Britannica and Britannica Junior, 
425 Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill—A. J. 
Akers, 616 Montclair Dr., Lexington. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central School Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2. 


Ginn and Co., 199 East Gay St., Columbus 
16, O.—Judson Harmon, Whitley City; Elvis 
Glenn Pace, Murray; Mrs. Louise Wilson 
Worthington, 214 Floral Park, Lexington. 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—Robert N. Tarking- 
ton, 8651 North DeQuincy St., Indianapolis 
18, Ind. 

D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Il.—J. Edgar Pride, 307 South 
15th St., Murray. 


Harcourt Brace and Co., New York, N. Y.— 
William M. Currie, 366 Duke Rd., Lexington. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn.— 
J. Leon Cook, 523 Spanish Ct., Louisville 14. 





Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shirley, 130 Ransom Ave., 
Lexington. 

Iroquois Publishing Co.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, Frankfort. 


Laidlaw Brothers, River Forest, Ill.—Hugh 
Eblen, 251 Idlehour Dr., Lexington. 


J. B. Lippincott Co., 3338 West Lake, Chicago 
6, Il—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 


Lyons and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Il]—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 


Macmillan Co., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 
Tll.—Ruby C, Ball, 21 Prospect St., Berea; 
Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine 
Rd., Lexington; Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th 
St., Vincennes, Ind. 


McCormick Mathers Co., Columbus, O.—Harold 
Holcomb, Scottsville. 


A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
South Fifth St., Louisville. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, 610 South Harrison, Shelby- 
ville, Ind. 


Rand McNally and Co., Chicago, Ill.—James E. 
Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, 2526 Windsor Ave., Owensboro; 
H. Lee Smith, Weissinger-Gaulbert Apts., 
Louisville 2. . 


Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, IIL—E. S. Hayes, Senior 
Staff Associates, 6010 Grand Vista Ave., 
Cincinnati 13, O. 


Scott, Foresman Co., 433 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago 11, Il—J. Ray Binford, Versailles; 
George Conley, Ashland; Irene Reynolds, 
3028 Sherbrooke Rd., Louisville 5. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y.—Fred Edmonds, 2382 Maple- 
wood Dr., Lexington. 


E. C. Seale and Co., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Mrs. Jean Lovette 
Mitchell, 109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington. 


Silver Burdette Co., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
80, Ill.—Austin Durham, 9 Dumfries Aye, 
Fort Thomas. 

The L. W. Singer Co., Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 147) 
Townley Dr., Lexington. 

South-Weston Publishing Co., 201 West Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. Greenwood, 
$26 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, Tenn. 

Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Jack J. Brent, P.O. 
Box 339, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Weber Costello Co.—James T. Kier, Box 794, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 


The John C. Winston Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill—G. Lee McClain, Bards- 
town; Kyle McDowell, 768 Della Drive, Lex- 
ington; Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2039 Doug- 
lass Blvd., Louisville 5. 

World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
16, Ill.—Dave Borland, 2049 Hatheway, 
Lexington. 

World Book Encyclopedia, 85 East Gay St, 
Columbus, O.—Mrs. S. C. Callison, 211) 
Ring Rd., Louisville 7; Henry C. Taylor, 
810 High St., Elizabethtown; Charles R. 
Elswick, Box 561, Pikeville; Leslie L. Frick, 
28 West Fifth St., Covington; Mrs. Louise 
Hopkins, Wingo; M. S. Hutchens, 209 Taylor 
Dr., Lexington; Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third 
National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 





KEA Life Plan 
Affords Teachers 
Equal Opportunity 

The KEA Life Plan makes it 
possible for men and women in 
the teaching profession to carry a 
substantial amount of life insurance 
during active service at the lowest 
possible cost. Low mortality of 
teachers, administration of the 
plan by KEA, and voluntary en- 
rollment by members of KEA all 
combine to make possible this low- 
cost life insurance. 





KEA LIFE PLAN APPLICATION 





To The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company for the KEA Term Life Insurance Plan automatically convertible to the Whole Life Paid-up 
at Age 90 Plan. (Please print or type all information) 








1) Bie” Seah SSC a 


t’s date of birth 








(1) Name of Applicant (2) Height. 
Last First Middle Initial 
(4) Permanent mailing address............ (5) Appli 
Street City Zone State 

(6) Employed 

Month Day Year 
(8) Premium: Annual RM RE al (9) School System 

Semi-Annual $.... 

9 Month PRD ..... 


(10) Name of Beneficiary. 








Month Day Year 


(7) Amount of Insurance: Males $5,000 0 Females $5,000 0 or $3,000 0 








(12) Do you know of any impairment now existing in your health or physical condition? 


(18) If yes, give particul 


(11) Relationship of Beneficiary 
YesseO NoQ 








(14) Have you consulted a physician for any illness during the past three years? 


(15) If yes, give particul 


YesO Na 





I HEREBY APPLY for the insurance described above and agree to pay premiums therefor at the rate shown above. All dividends, declared 
under the policy during the term insurance period shall be the property of the Kentucky Education Association. Information in this application 
is given to obtain this insurance and is true and complete to the best of my knowledge and belief. The Company shall incur no obligation because 
of this application unless and until a policy is delivered to the Applicant and the first premium thereon is paid in full while the health or other 
conditions affecting insurability of the Applicant are as described in this application. 


Date. 


19. Signature of Appli 








*Annual premiums may be paid in 9 school month installments by deduction from the payroll of the school system designated in the applica- 
tion, upon completion of a payroll deduction authorization. If the payroll deduction plan is terminated for any reason, any unpaid balance 
of the annual premium shall be payable as of the due date of the first unpaid school month installment. Such unpaid balance shall equal the 
school month installments due and paid on or since the most recent policy renewal date. 
Grace as provided in the policy shall be allowed for each premium payment, Payroll deduction may not be available in some school systems. 


Fill out and Mail to: KEA Life Plan, Kentucky Education Association, 2303 South Third, Louisville 8, Ky. 


excess of the annual premium over the sum of 
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WOMENS DORMITORY 
— _WesTEmn Strate Corlecs& 


New residence hall for women to be completed in 1959. Two new residence halls for men were completed in 1957. 





WESTERN EXTENDS A CORDIAL 
INVITATION... 


To all alumni, former students and friends to visit Western’s K.E.A. headquar- 
ters in the lobby of the Brown Hotel. College representatives will be in attend- 
ance at the Headquarters throughout the entire K.E.A. session. You are invited 
to make Western’s headquarters your headquarters. 


Western’s annual K.E.4d. Breakfast 
will be held in the Brown Hotel Tickets for the Breakfast will be on 
Crystal Ballroom Friday morning, sale at Western’s headquarters. 
Maintenance-Service Building now April 11 at 8 o'clock. 

under construction. 


PLAN TO ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL AT WESTERN 


June 16 to August 8 
Full program of undergraduate courses will be offered in all regular departments. Graduate program will offer courses 
leading to the Master of Arts degree in Education and to the various teaching certificates issued on graduate credits 
by the State Department of Education. 


@ Special courses, conferences and workshop on Kentucky 


@ Remedial Reading and Reading Clinic 
life and culture 


@ Annual Summer Conference for Superintendents July 11 
® Workshop in visual education @ Driver Education 
@ Guided tours to places of special and historical interest @ Prominent-speakers and entertainers will appear at col- 
@ Special program in conservation of natural resources lege assemblies 


For further information, write —President Kelly Thompson 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 





If undeliverable return to 
Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third St. 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


Return Postage Guaranteed 


























QUIS VALLES 
9 


Summer Session 


The University of Kentucky, a land-grant institution, 
will offer eight weeks of regular summer session work; 
also inter-session and post-session courses. Courses will 
be offered in six colleges—Arts and Sciences, Agriculture 
and Home Economics, Engineering, Law, Education, and 
Commerce—and in the Graduate School. 

Nine semester hours are considered the normal load 
for undergraduates. For graduate students, the normal 
load is six hours; the maximum is nine. Graduate stu- 
dents who earn six or more graduate credits and who 
remain in residence throughout the Summer Session are 
assigned nine weeks of residence. 

For the Summer Session, the full-time fee for all Ken- 
tucky students, except those enrolled in the College of 
Law, will be $40.00 and for students in the Law College 
$42.50. 

Application and transcripts of credits should be filed 
in advance with the Registrar's Office. Students enter- 
ing with advanced standing, and those entering the 
Graduate School, should present transcripts from each 
institution they have attended. 


4 4 MODERN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
Program Highlights Three Eight-Week Sessions Dealing With 


CAMPUS CHORAL CAMP Exceptional and Handicapped Children. 
ALL-K SAFETY EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
LL-KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL BAND July 14-August 1. 


SUMMER OPERA WORKSHOP MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES WORKSHOP 


9-July 4. 
PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL CURRICULUM sate Dury 4 


June 9-July 4. INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


June 11-July 5. 
PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM MAKING 


July 7-August 2. SPECIAL EDUCATION COURSES 
Language Arts, Social Studies, General Cur- 
WORKSHOPS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS riculum, Teaching Mathematics, Problems in 
Three Two-Week Sessions. Reading. 


RECREATION, CONCERTS, LECTURES . . . COMFORTABLE ACCOMMODATIONS 
e 


1958 Summer Session — June 9 - Aug. 2 


For information about admission or courses offered, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 























